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RELIGION AND MORALS, 


ON THE SABBATH. 
GEN. ii, 3. 
Aud God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it: because that in it he had 


rested from all the work which God had 
created and made, 


AMONG the ¢hief outward preserva- 
tives of religion, is to be classed the 
divine institution of the Sabbath, or 
a day of holy rest. Once in every 
week is the Christian called away 
by the authoritative voice of God, 
from the business and pleasures of 
the world to the worship of the 
most High, and the care of his own 
soul. 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
of no recent date: it is coeval with 
the creation of the world: it was in- 
stituted by the great Creator him- 
self at the close of the great work 
of creation. ‘* The heavens and the 
earth were finished,” writes the in- 
spired historian, ‘ and on the se- 
venth day God ended his work which 
he had made; and God blessed the 
seventh day.” ‘Then, at that time 
he blessed it,—not by anticipation 
of what should be dore hereafter, 
but (as the plainness of an historical 
narration requires us to understand) 
then, at the close of the work of 
Creation, and in everlasting com- 
memoration of it, God ‘ blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it.” 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
no peculiar ordinance applicable to 
one nation only, and therefore con- 
fined to one nation. All men are 
the creatures of God: all have an 
interest in the great history of Crea- 
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tion; all in every age and every 
nation, whether they be Greek or 
Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 
all are under a moral obligation to 
set apart some portion of their 
time, and where the command is 
known, under a positive obligation 
to set apart the seventh day, to the 
religious acknowledgment of Him, 
‘‘ in whom they live, and move, and 
have their being.” 

The observance of the Sabbath 
was indeed expressly enjoined on 
the Jews; but there was nothing 
new in the injunction: it was the 
revival only of a former command ; 
a command so solemn and essential 
to our advancement in piety and 
goodness, that it is included among 
those ten commandments that are 
of moral and everlasting obliga- 
tion. The only novelty was in 
the additional motive assigned to 
the Jews for their observance of it 
—their deliverance from the bon- 
dage of Egypt by the mighty hand 
and stretched out arm of the 
Lord. The same remark applies to 
the Christian’s observance of the 
Sabbath ; we are called to the per- 
formance of no uew duty, The 
Sabbath was observed by our first 
Parent, as a grateful memorial of 
God's resting from the work of Cre- 
ation; it was observed by the Jews 
as a memorial of the same great 
event; and over and above this, as 
a memorial of their deliverance from 
the heavy servitude of their Egyptian 
masters; it must still be observed 
by ourselves, with reference, in the 
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first instance, to the original com- 
mand and intention of the Almighty, 
and secondly, to that no less glori- 
ous event, if we compare the works 
of redemption and creation, the re- 
surrection of our blessed Lord from 
the grave, whither our sins had 
brought him! We no longer indeed 
keep our Sabbath on the same day 
that the Jews did; yet all that was 
essential in the original institution 
is still preserved. Once in every 
week, on every seventh day, a Sab- 
bath is observed to the Lord; and for 
the change of the day we plead the 
authority of the inspired Apostles, 
and the implied sanction of our 
Lord, ‘‘the Lord also of the Sab- 
bath.” Twice on the first day of 
the week did our Lord appear to 
his disciples, once on the day of his 
resurrection, and once with that 
salutation of blessing, ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you.” On the first day of the 
week it was the custom of the dis- 
ciples, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, to “ come together” to 
break bread. On the first day of 
the week, every man was enjoined to 
lay by him in store as God had 
prospered him; and it was on this 
day, the -Lord’s day, that the be- 
loved disciple was in the Spirit, and 
beheld the glorious pages of futu- 
rity opened before hiseyes. During 
the earliest period of the Church, 
when the light of inspiration shone 
so bright, the first day of the week 
was held in the highest estimation ; 
and though while the Jewish polity 
lasted, and Jewish feelings obtain- 
ed, it had to divide its holy honours 
with the Jewish Sabbath, yet this 
was only for a time. The Apostle 
Paul had pointed out to his Colos- 
sian converts the liberty that they 
enjoyed, of freeing themselves from 
what was purely ceremonial in the 
law of Moses. ‘‘ Let no man judge 
you in respect of an holy day, or the 
new moon, or the Sabbath.’’ Let 
no man condemn you for not ob- 
serving the Jewish Festivals, or the 
Jewish Sabbaths; as long as you 
keep your own day of holy rest and 
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thanksgiving to the Lord, as be- 
cometh the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This considerate declara- 
tion of the Apostle gradually led 
the way to the general adoption of 
the Lord’s day, not only as the 
chief, (for this it was from the first) 
but as the exclusive day of the 
weekly assembling of the Christian 
world to worship God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Redeemer, and our Lord. 

Such is a brief account of the 
original institution of the Sabbath, 
and its continued observance under 
the Law and under the Gospel: a 
long period this, from the very 
foundation of the world to the pre- 
senttime! Can such an institution 
then have been ordained but for the 
wisest and most gracious purposes ? 
Or can it be neglected by us without 
loss, or slighted without manifest 
danger? Let us proceed then to con- 
sider how we may most improve this 
blessing of the Lord, and keep this 
day, as God, its author, intended 
that it should be kept. 

High as this day stands in the 
decalogue itself, it is still but a 
means for our advancement in piety 
and virtue; but it is a means of the 
highest order, and most general 
ethcacy. ‘‘ God blessed the seventh 
day :” God added a peculiar bless- 
ing to the due observance of the 
seventh day; and he coupled this 
blessing with its sanctification. ‘* He 
blessed it and sanctified it.” God 
sanctified it for our good; it must 
be our’s to sanctify it to His honour. 

To sanctify it, we must in the first 
instance set it apart, and make a 
distinction between it and every 
other day; a distinction felt at the 
heart, and evinced in the conduct. 
During six days God had been en- 
gaged in thé work of Creation—that 
gradual work (for thus it pleased 
the Most High) of his Almighty 
power—a work that regarded this 
world ; on the seventh day he rested 
ae speak after the manner of men) 

rom all the work that he had made. 
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Taking then the divine example (as 
it is thus condescendingly exhibited 
to us) for our guide, our first step 
towards the due sanctification of the 
seventh day, is plainly to rest on 
this day from that business which 
is the peculiar occupation of the 
other days. And this is in strict 
conformity with the tenor of the 
divine commandment. “ In it,” on 
the seventh day, * thou shalt do no 
work,” thou shalt not follow the 
common business, whatever it may 
be, of life—neither yourselves, nor 
your families, nor your servants, nor 
your cattle. Allare to rest on this 
day, and be engaged only in such 
employments as are necessary for 
the health, and support, and essen- 
tial comfort of the body. The Jews 
strained this too far; but Christ has 
delivered us from the heavy burden 
of the ceremonial law, made still 
heavier by the vain traditions, and 
superstitious austerities of men. We 
are to take the measure of our duty 
from the Gospel, and that universal 
commandment, which simply limits 
our abstinence to work, to manual 
occupation, to the secular business 
of the week. There is indeed ano- 
ther work not mentioned, from 
which we are toabstain—I mean, the 
work of sin—its impure thoughts, 
and earthly desires, its uncharitable 
and blasphemous imprecations, its 
degrading pleasures, and criminal 
indulgences ; but here silence speaks 
more than words. From _ this 
wretched and unholy work we ought 
to abstain every day, yea, every 
hour and every moment of every 
day of our lives. Not the seventh 
day only, but every day should bea 
sabbath from this, if we would at- 
tain through the merits of the Re- 
deemer to the everlasting Sabbath 
of heaven. 

From the work of sin then, as on 
other days, and from the common 
business of life, to distinguish it 
from all other days, we must on the 
Sabbath rest. The Sabbath, how- 
ever, is not only a rest, but a holy 
rest, or rather a rest from the toilsand 
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cares of the world, that we may be 
actively engaged in the service of 
the Lord. The Sabbath hath its 
business: and its peculiar business 
is the public worship of God. 
Private prayer, religious meditation, 
study of the Holy Scriptures, self. 
examination, and purpose under 
God’s blessing of amendment ;— 
these become the Sabbath, as they 
become indeed every day ; but these 
are not the peculiar business of the 
Sabbath, Its peculiar business is 
to bless God for our creation and 
redemption in the midst of the con- 
gregation. “ On the first day of 
the week, when the disciples came 
together,” saith the Scripture, ‘‘ to 
break bread,” or for the purposes of 
public worship, expressed here by 
that most distinguishing part of it, 
the Communion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, * Paul preached to them.” 
** Neglect not the assembling of 
yourselves together,” saith the same 
watchful Apostle of the growing 
errors of the Church. Can a man 
then be a sanctifier of the Sabbath, 
and yet an absenter on frivolous 
pretences, from the public house of 
prayer? And wherefore this unwil- 
linguess to sanctify God’s Sabbath 
by a diligent attendance therein ? 
Can the service of the Creator 
be ever wearisome to the creature 
who lives only by his bounty, and 
can be saved only through his 
mercy! Can we ever pray to God 
without a blessing in return? or 
thank him for the past without 
finding instant cause for fresh 
thankfulness? or listen to his words 
without instruction, to his pro- 
mises without comfort, or to his 
threatening without a wholesome 
awe? or join in his praises without 
feeling our hearts overflowing with a 
holy joy? And has not our blessed 
Lord, he who died for us, and is in 
heaven interceding for us, and will 
hereafter receive us unto himself; 
has not he declared, ‘that where 
two or three are gathered together 
in my name, | am in the midst?” 
Are not these considerations then 
3D2 
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sufficient to turn obedience into 
choice, and duty into delight? 

My brethren, what God has 
plainly required, he will expect at 
our hands, If the sanctification of 
his day implies an attendance on 
His public worship, we cannot 
wilfully and causelessly absent our- 
selves without guilt. No plea, that 
will not stand the test of our own 
conscience, will be able to stand 
that of God’s judgment; let us not 
deceive ourselves, and thus trifle 
away our salvation; but duly and 
heartily join at each returning Sab- 
bath in the public service of our 
Church, that with the Church Uni- 
versal of Christ here or wherever 
scattered, that is pouring forth on 
this day its united voice of prayer, 
and praise, and thanksgiving to the 
throne of our common Maker and 
Redeemer, we may become more 
faithful, more holy, more charitable, 
and thereby more happy, through 
Christ, now and for ever. Religion 
is the business of the day; let it then 
have our chief, our sincere, and un- 
deviating attention; I speak this 
generally; I do not say that there 
are not other works that may be 
done on this day; I do not say 
that the whole must be rigorously 
devoted to such meditation and con- 
verse, and exercises only as are strict- 
ly devotional; works of beneficence 
may be done on this day, though 
these indeed are a part of Religion : 
yea, a main and most acceptable 


- part, and one end for which the Sab- 


bath itself was instituted, that hear- 
ing and publicly acknowledging the 
love of God towards ourselves, we 
might be the more warmed with a 
love towards our fellow-creatures. 
« It is lawful, after the example of 
our blessed Lord, to do good on the 
Sabbath day:” nay more, it is not 
only lawful—an act permitted—but 
it is our duty to do so more espe- 
cially on this day with a glad and 
thankful heart; nay, where the infir- 
mities of our neighbour may really 
require it, to prefer an uninterrupted 
attendance on them even to the public 
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worship for the time of God him- 
self: ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,” are God’s own words, 
and our dispensation. Do we ask 
any farther guide for the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath? Let us 
look to the spirit of its institution. 
It was made for man: for his good 
in body, in mind, in soul. It was 
given, not to be a snare, but a 
blessing: not as a penance, but a 
duty, that might prove a means of 
grace to his soul, and a relaxation 
to his mind and his body: not asa 
fast, but a festival ; not as a day of 
gloom, of rigour, of unbending and 
forced austerity; but as a day 
anxiously anticipated amid the bus- 
tle and fatigues of the week, and 
looked back on with gratitude and 
delight when past: a day of calm 
and holy repose, wherein we may 
contemplate at leisure the glorious 
Author of our being, our present 
duties, and our future hopes; 
wherein we may look back on the 
past to detect, and forward to the 
future to amend our ways, as they 
respect this world and the next: 
wherein we may come into the 
house of the Most High God to 
acknowledge in the midst of the 
faithful, the mercies that we enjoy, 
and hope still to receive through 
Christ at His hands; wherein we 
may look around for those objects 
that demand our pious solicitude or 
charitable assistance ; and close the 
devotional exercises of the day-in 
the enjoyment of that sober re- 
creation, and edifying, or (as it may 
naturally and unaffectedly arise) re- 
ligious conversation among our 
friends, our neighbours, and our 
families, as will tend to refresh both 
mind and body, and fit them for the 
duties of the ensuing week; thus 
making throughout the Sabbath of 
the Lord “a delight holy, honour- 
able, and blessed.” 

I will conclude in the words of a 
learned Prelate of our Church. 

** The Sabbath was ordained for 
a day of public worship, and of re- 
freshment to man, It cannot be a day 
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of refreshment, if it be made a day promiscuously, Hebrew, Greek, and 
of mortified restraint. To beaday of Scythian, bond and free, young and 
worship, it must be a day of leisure old, high and low, rich and poor, 
from worldly business, and of ab- one with another, laying hold of 
straction from dissipated pleasures; Christ’s atonement, and the prof- 
but it need not be a dismal one. fered merey of the Gospel, might 

“It was ordained for a day of meet together before their common 
general and willing resort to the Lord, exempt fora season from the 
holy mountain; when men of every cares and labours of the world, and 
race, and every rank, and every age be ‘ joyful in his house of prayer.’” 
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Isaiah xix. 7. viii, 1. xxx. 8. succeeded the Paper, used now-a- 
‘IT must not be omitted, that on days, made of Rags, the authors 
the banks of this river (the Nile) of which excellent invention our an- 
grew that sedgy weed, called Papy- cestors have not taken care to pre- 
rus, from whence was derived the serve the memory of. 


name of paper; that on which the ** Before the use of these papers 
Egyptians then wrote being made and parchments were first found out 
of this weed. The Egyptians (as or made known, Dr. Heylin observes, 


Heylin observes) divided this weed that there were three ways of writ- 
into thin flakes, (into which it natu. ing among the ancients. Ist. On 
rally parts) then laying them on a_ the inward side of the bark of a 
table, and moistening them with tree, whiclr in Latin is called Liber, 
the glutinous water of the Nile, and hence a book came to have the 
they pressed them together, and af- name of Liber. 2dly. On tablets 
terwards dried them inthe sun, By framed out of the main body of a 
means of which invention, books be- tree, which being called Caudex, 
ing easier to be transcribed and pre- gave the Latins occasion to call a 
served than formerly, Ptolemy Phi- book Codex. 3dly. They used to 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, made his cover these tablets over with wax, 
famous library at Alexandria. This and thereon to write what they had 
Ptolemy, understanding how Atta. to signify; from whence a letter. 
lus, king of Pergamus, in the Lesser carrier was termed tabellarius. The 
Asia, by the benetit of the Egyptian instrument wherewith they wrote 
paper, strove to exceed him in that was a sharp pointed iron, which 
cind of magnificence, viz. of a noble they called stylus ; whence the word 
and excellent library, he prohibited is now-a-days taken to signify the 
the carrying of this sort of paper out peculiar kind of phrase or expres- 
of Egypt. Hereupon Attalus invented sion which any writer uses; as when 
the use of Parchment to write upon, we say, such a writer has a good 
made of the skins of calves and style, or bad style, i. e. expresses 
sheep. These materials for writing his thoughts well or ill, smoothly or 
upon were, from the skins of which harshly, &c. It is also to be noted, 
they were made, called Membrane, that they used sometimes to write 
and, from the place where they were on Leaves, and that the Sibyl Ora- 
invented, Pergamena, from which cles being so written and scattered 
is moulded our English word Parch- abroad, had the name of Sibylla 
ment. This being found much bet- Folia; and that from hence we keep 
ter for writing than the Egyptian to this day the phrase of a leaf of 
Papyrus, or Paper, thence this last paper. Add hereto, that the an. 
wore out of use. In place whereof cients being not used to bind their 
3 
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books, as we do now-a-days, but to 
roll them up together ; hence a book 
came to be denoted by the word 
volume, i, e. a thing rolled up.”— 
Wells. 

Rev. i. 9. xv. 2. 

“It is not possible for any power 
of language adequately to describe 
the appearance presented at the 
rising or setting of the sun in the 
Egean sea. Whether in dim per- 
spective through grey and silvery 
mists, or amidst hues of the live- 
liest purple the isles and conti- 
nents of Greece present their va- 
ried features, no pen, or pencil can 
pourtray the scenery. Whatever in 
the warmest fancies of my youth 
imagination had represented of this 
gifted country, was afterwards not 
only realized but surpassed. 

** Letthe reader picture to his con- 
ception an evening sun, behind the 
towering cliffs of Patmos, gilding 
the battlements of the Monastery of 
the Apocalypse with its parting 
rays; the consecrated island, sur- 
rounded by inexpressible brightness, 
seeming to float upon an abyss of 
fire, while the moon, in milder 
splendor, is rising full over the op- 
posite expanse. Such a scene | 
actually witnessed with feelings na- 
turally excited by all the circum- 
stance of local solemnity ; for such 
indeed might have been the face of 
nature, when the inspiration of an 
Apostle, kindling in its contempla- 
tion, uttered the Alleluias of that 
mighty voice, telling of salvation, 
and glory, and honour, and power.” 
— Dr. Clarke's Travels, Vol. 2. 

1 Sam, xvii. 2. 40. 

“« After three miles of as hard a 
journey, over hills and rocks, as 
any we had experienced, we entered 
the famous Terebenthine Vale, re- 
nowned, during nineteen centuries, 
as the field of the victory gained by 
the youngest of the sons of Jesse 
over the uncircumcised champion 
of the Philistines, who had ‘ defied 
the armies of the living God.’ The 
admonitus locorum cannot be more 
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forcibly excited, than by the words 
of Scripture. ‘ And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered toge- 
ther, and pitched by the valley of 
Elah, and set the battle in array 
against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on 
the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side: and 
there was a valley between them.’ 
Nothing has ever occurred to alter 
the appearance of the country: as 
it was then, so it is now. The very 
brook where David ‘ chose him five 
smooth stones’ has been noticed by 
many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem; all of 
whom must pass it in. their way.’— 
The same. 
St. John iv. 5, 6. 

‘‘The principal object of vene- 
ration among them is Jacob's Well, 
over which a church was formerly 
erected. This is situated ai a small 
distance from the town, in the road 
to Jerusalem, and has been visited 
by pilgrims of all ages ; but particu- 
larly since the Christian era, as the 
place where our Saviour revealed 
himself to the woman of Samaria.— 
The same. 

St. Matt, xxvi. 36. St. Luke xxi. 37. 

* As we descended from the 
mountain, we visited an_ olive- 
ground, always mentioned as the 
Hortus Oliveti, or GARDEN OF 
GETHSEMANE. This place is, not 
without reason, shewn as the scene 
of our Saviour’s agony the night 
before his crucifixion, both from 
the circumstance of the name it 
still retains, and its situation with 
regard to the city. It is trulya 
curious and interesting fact, that 
during a period of little more than 
two hundred years, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, Romans, Moslems, and 
Christians, have been successively 
in possession of the rocky moun- 
tains of Palestine; yet the olive 
still vindicates its paternal soil, and 
is fouad, at this day, upon the same 
spot which was called by the He- 


brew writers “* Mount Olivet,” and 
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“* the Mount of Olives,” eleven cen- 
turies before the Christian wxra.”— 
The same. 

St. John xix. 23. 

“ The dress of the Arabs in this 
part of the Holy Land, and indeed 
throughout all Syria, is simple and 
uniform : it consists of a blue shirt 
descending below the knees, the 
legs and feet being exposed, or the 
latter sometimes covered with the 
ancient cothurnus, or buskin. A 
cloak is worn, of very coarse and 
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heavy camel’s hair cloth, almost 
universally decorated with broad 
blue and white stripes, passing ver- 
tically down the back, this is of 
one square piece, with holes for the 
arms; it hasa seam down the back. 
Made without this seam it is consi- 
dered of greater value. Here, then, 
we perhaps beheld the form and 
materials of our Saviour’s garment, 
for which the soldiers cast lots; 
being ‘ without seam, woven from 
the top throughout.” The same. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 19.— Richard the First. 


THE close of the twelfth and the 
commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
turies,were distinguished by the com- 
plete establishment of the Papal 
power in England, and it is curious to 
observe how the event was hastened 
by the various and even opposite 
characters of succeeding princes. 
The policy of the second Henry 
induced him to yield to a claim 
for which his violence afforded 
the pretext. His eldest surviving 
son was devoted to the profession 
of arms ; and popes, and bishops, 
and monks were permitted to pur- 
sue their respective objects, pro- 
vided the King was furnished with 
soldiers and money. The unpopu- 
lar and tyrannical reign of John, 
gave Rome the support of his dis- 
contented subjects; and the autho- 
rity thus deeply founded, and gra- 
dually increased, was brought to 
maturity during the long and feeble 
administration of Henry the Third. 
The commencement of these pro- 
ceedings has been already consi- 
dered; their completion will form 
the subject of subsequent numbers. 
The present sketch will be devoted 
to the middle and comparatively un- 
interesting period, during which the 
King and the Pope seem to be alike 
resting on their arms, and the pro- 


gress of the contest was silent and 
unobserved. To the admirers of 
romantic bravery, and no less ro- 
mantic adventure, the reign of Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion is an impor- 
tant epoch, but his laurels were not 
more barren of fruit than his go- 
vernment was devoid of the appro- 
priate topics of ecclesiastical his- 
tory; and the scanty handful of 
remarks which can be gathered 
from his well-fought fields, must be 
severed by main force from the 
civil and military story with which 
they are so intimately connected. 
Throughout the whole of the 
reign, the clergy seem to have for- 
saken the pulpit, the synod, and 
the schools, and are only to be 
heard of in the camp, the council- 
chamber, and the court of justice. 
Richard and Lewis took the field 
against Saladin at the head of a 
large spiritual as well as military 
force. Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Hubert, Bishop of 
Salisbury, were no inadequate re- 
presentatives of the Church of Eng- 
land in Palestine, and they were 
accompanied by twelve continental 
prelates, and by a large body of in- 
ferigr clergy. Great praises are be- 
stowed upon their prowess by con- 
temporary historians. Abbots and 
bishops were seen at the head of 
their troops, fighting valiantly for 
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the Faith. Archbishop Baldwin, 
although far advanced in years, main- 
tained the highest reputation among 
an army of heroes. His standard, 
bearing the effigy of the martyred 
St. Thomas, was conspicuous ou 
the field of battle, and was followed 
and guarded by a numerous and 
noble band. Two hundred knights 
and three hundred foot soldiers 
wete equipped and maintained at 
his expence, and the army, as it 
marched out to battle, was encou- 
raged and comforted by the bene- 
diction of the venerable old man. 
The Bishop of Salisbury did not re- 
strict himself to so peaceful an em- 
ployment. At a more advanced 
period of his life, he discharged the 
episcopal oflice in an appropriate 
manner. In Palestine he was not 
contented with feeding his master’s 
sheep, but proved himself a valiant 
soldier in the field, and a skilful 
commander in the camp. He con- 
tinued with the army till the Eng- 
lish evacuated Palestine, aud so 
highly were his services appreciated 
by King Richard, that even during 
his captivity he instructed the Queen 
Mother to procure the election of 
Bishop Hubert to the See of Can- 
terbury. Baldwin had died in the 
Holy Land. The fatigues which he 
underwent, the sufferings and the 
crimes which he daily witnessed, ex- 
hausted the little strength which he 
hitherto possessed, and. after a 
short illness before the walls of 
Acre, his death made room for the 
elevation of bis dearest friend, Bi- 
shop Gilbert, a more successful sol- 
dier, and .a more energetic and 
useful Primate. , 

While the clergy shared so large- 
ly in the military honours of the 
reign, they were not behind hand in 
civil occupations. On his depar- 
ture for Palestine, Richard com- 
mitted the government of England 
to William, Bishop of Ely, his 
Chancellor, and prevailed upon the 
Pope to intrust him with Legantine 
authority, Sueh sudden elevation 
produced its ordinary effects; the 


Regent became intoxicated with 
power aud pride, assumed the state 
and splendour of the monarch 
whom he represented, and excited 
the general latred of the nobility 
and prelates. ‘The contemporary 
accounts of his character are highly 
unfavourable; but modern writers, in 
several instances, have ventured 
upon his defence, representing him 
as the victim of monastic jealousy 
and slander, and attributing his 
downfall to the ambitious designs 
of Prince John. This view of the 
subject is taken both by Collier and 
Godwin, and the evidence which 
supports it, although not strong 
enough to produce conviction, 
would furnish ample means for an 
historical dispute, were the subject 
of sufficicnt interest to procure 
readers or create partizans, The 
preponderance, however, of proof is 
decidedly against the Bishop: he 
was unanimously deserted and ba- 
nished, by a nobility which -did not 
yield to the artifices of Prince John. 
He was grossly ill-used by the 
people, who were devoted to the 
King, and ill-disposed to his bro- 
ther. He was supported at first by 
the Pope, on the supposition that 
such conduct would be pleasing to 
Richard. But being better ac- 
quainted with the King’s wishes, 
the Pope withdrew his protection, 
and reversed the excommunications 
which the Legate had launched 
against his enemies. It seems pro- 
bable that his foreign birth may 
have contributed to render him un- 
popular in England. He gave a 
curious specimen of his foreign man- 
ners at the moment when he was 
leaving the country in disguise : be- 
ing detected and imprisoned when 
on the point of embarkation, he was 
unable to make himself understood 
by the common people into whose 
hands he had fallen, Such a defi- 
ciency in a person of low birth, who 
had risen by his talents alone to the 
posts of Regent, Chancellor, and 
Bishop, is a proof how entirely the 
lower orders were overlooked by 


























the law and religion of those days. 
The Bishop ot Ely returned to 
England after the liberation of Ri- 
chard, but was not again entrusted 
with political power. 

Other circumstances in this reign, 
which serve to make us acquainted 
with the temper of the times, are 
the cruel treatment experienced by 
the Jews; the support which the 
Popes gave to the monks against 
the bishops; and the dispute re. 
specting Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York, 

The Jews were prohibited from 
appearing at the King’s Coronation, 
from a suspicion that they per- 
formed magical rites and incanta- 
tions which would influence the fu- 
ture conduct and fate of the mo- 
narch.” The’ prohibition was dis- 
obeyed, and some Jews, who were 
discovered in the Church at West- 
miuster, were severely handled by 
the populace. The King appears 
to have resented a disturbance by 
which his Coronation was disgraced, 
and his most money-making sub. 
jects oppressed, and several of the 
rioters were apprehended and hung. 
But the popular feeling was too 
strong for the police; the riots 
spread to Lincoln, York, Stamford, 
Saint Edmund’s, and many other 
places. The crusaders who were 
assembling seized the earliest op- 
portunity of manifesting their zeal 
against the Turks, by robbing and 
murdering the Jews, whom they 
considered of a kindred race. At 
York, five hundred Jews, besides 
women and children, were shut up 
and besieged in the Castle, where 
the King’s officers endeavoured to 
afford them protection. But the 
Castle of York proved no city of 
refuge ; a large sum of money was 
offered for their ransom and re- 
fused : they came at last to the des- 
perate resolution of slaying their 
amilies, and having set fire to the 
fortress, they perished one and all 
in the flames. The fanaticism and 
cruelty from which this persecution 
proceeded, were sharpened by the 
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large debts due from the landholders 
to the Jews; and it is accordingly 
mentioned among the notabilia of 


the Yorkshire tumults, ‘that the 
bonds in possession of the Israel- 
ites were carefully destroyed, and 
their money as carefully preserved. 

The monks and the bishops had 
begun in the preceding reign to 
shew symptoms of mutual suspicion 
and hostility, afid the protection of 
the Pope had given the advantage 
in the dispute to the former. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury being 
nominally elected by the monks of 
Christ Church, were treated by that 
body with a degree of opposition 
and resistance which was not easily 
reconcileable with the difference of 
their respective rank and power. 
It was intended, therefore, to hum- 
ble the pride of the monks by found- 
ing an Abbey of Canons at Hack- 
ington, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Canterbury, and gradually 
transferring to it the privileges of 
the ancient Church. The design 
was favoured by King Henry, but 
the monks possessed such influence 
at Rome that Baldwin received an 
injunction to desist from the under- 
taking, and to demolish the build- 
ings which had been built and con- 
secrated, Inthe first year ofthe reign 
of Richard this order was obeyed, 
and the Primate, by way of satisfac- 
tion, was honoured bya profession of 
canonical obedience from his rebel- 
lious monks. During the absence of 
the King in Palestine, the dispute 
broke out in several different ways: 
at Coventry the monks were expelled 
from their Convent, and secular 
prebendaries substituted in their 

lace. The change appears to have 
had the sanction of episcopal autho 
rity, but its great author, Hugo 
Nonant, was summoned to Rome, 
his proceedings condemned and re- 
versed, and his absolution not pro- 
nounced until he had made ample 
restitution and apology. 

At Canterbury, the principal dis- 
putes related to Archiepiscopal elec- 
tions. Two of these took place 
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during Richard's absence from his 
dominions, and the suffragans of 
the province pretended on both oc- 
casions to a share in the business. 
The power was in reality with 
neither of the contending parties ; 
for there is no instance of an Arch- 
bishop being appointed and main- 
tained in opposition to the Pope and 
the king. Upon the death of Bald- 
win, the monks clected Reginald 
Bishop of Bath, and are said to 
have procured his confirmation from 
the Pope; but the sudden death of 
this Prelate put an end to the dis- 
pute which would ave certainly 
ensued upon the election of a per- 
son not recommended by the King, 
and the monks, to make amends for 
their former error, agreed to pro- 
mote Hubert, the friend and nomi- 
nee of Richard. Their historians 
assure us that the coincidence be- 
tween their wishes and the mo- 
narch’s was unforescen and acci- 
dental; but as the King, the Pre- 
lates, and the Pope were unanimous 
in their attachment to Hubert, we 
may conclude that it was one of 
those politic compliances which the 
clergy of that age well knew how to 
make and to refuse. To compen- 
sate this loss of honour and autho- 
rity, the Pope gave the monks his 
support in their differences with the 
new Archbishop. The subject of 
Hackington was still unsettled; 
Baldwin had removed his founda- 
tion to Lambeth, and commenced 
the building whieh has so long been 
attached to the See of Canterbury, 
Hubert enlarged and protected the 
establishment, and the monks again 
complained that the Abbey of 
Christ Church was in danger, and 
that their power would be trans- 
ferred to the new and favourite 
house. The Pope commanded Hu- 
bert to desist from his undertaking 
and put an end to the building at 
Lambeth; but the business was 
eventually compromised by suffering 
the building and the endowments to 
remain, with a prohibition to the 
Aishbishop against celebrating mass 
4 
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in person, or consecrating bishops, 
or performing other Archiepisco- 
pal acts in that place. It is evi- 
dent through the whole of these 
proceedings, that the object of the 
Pope was to split the Church of 
England into parties, and, by pre- 
venting the preponderance of either, 
to keep them all in dependence 
upon himself. 

The adventures of Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York, are a confirmation 
of the same fact. He was a natural 
brother of King Richard, and bore 
a conspicuous part in the troubles 
and intrigues which preceded the 
downfall of William, Bishop of 
Ely. During the greater part of 
the reign, he was at enmity with the 
King, and was more or less impli- 
cated in the treasonable proceedings 
of Prince John. Many and serious 
charges were brought against him 
at Rome. He was accused of spend- 
ing his whole time in hawking and 
hunting, neglecting every part of his 
Archiepiscopal office, plundering 
the churches which it was his duty 
to protect; and, worst of all, pre- 
venting appeals to the Pope, and 
excommunicating every one who 
ventured upon such a step. These 
charges were met by counter-accu- 
sations and appeals, and the Pope 
and the King were alternately paci- 
fied and enraged by the capricious 
temper of the Prelate. The matter 
terminated in what was called a 
complete acquittal, and Richard 
was too placable to refuse his for- 
giveness to a brother whom the 
Pope had absolved. But through. 
out the whole of a long and very 
complicated dispute, in which 
charges of poisoning, of forgery, of 
treason, and of various other crimes 
were bandied about among the par- 
ties, the ordinary and efficient me- 
thod of ascertaining the truth ap- 
pears to have been totally neglected, 
The real question seems to have 
been how far a haughty and licen- 
tious prelate could set law and reli- 
gion at defiance, under the protec- 
tion of a good-natured brether and 




















a corrupt Pope. The connivance 
of these, the only superiors to whom 
he was amenable, appears to have 
atforded complete impunity to Arch- 
bishop Geoffrev. 

The general effect of Richard’s 
administration was to diminish both 
the ecclesiastical ‘and civil power of 
the Crown. The Barons were al- 
lowed to become independent, if 
they would support the monarch 
in his wars; and the Pope and the 
Bishops bore a divided rule over 
the Church, upon the same easy 
terms, Relying upon the strength of 
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his arm, and the valour of his heart, 
Richard knew no enemies but those 
whom he encountered in battle, and 
never entertained the least doubt of 
subduing all whom he engaged. 
His kingdom was weakened by in- 
cessant drains of men and money: 
the newly acquired power of the 
Pope was allowed to become fami- 
liar to the nation, and the tumults 
and usurpations which distinguish 
the subsequent reign, were the joint 
effects of Richard's carelessness 
and John’s tyranny. 








ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Life of Dr. Allestree, prefixed to his 
Sermons, and written by John 
Fell, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re- 
verend and pious Dr. Hammond. 


In all endeavours of persuasion, the 
credit of the Speaker being of as great 
moment as the inherent truth and evidence 
of what is spoken, it will be reasonable that 
there should go along with this large col- 
lection of Sermons, some account of the 
Person who was the Author of them; for 
if it be made out, that they came from 
one of integrity and knowledge, who nei- 
ther would deceive others, nor was likely 
to be deceived himself ; one who practised 
what he taught, and preached to his own 
soul what he delivered to his Auditory, his 
discourses must carry with them a propor- 
tionable weight and value. That this nar- 
rative may be the more satisfactory, by 
being entire and particular, it shall take 
the Author from his infancy, and bring him 
to his grave, without the vain additious of 
flattery and ostentation, which he ab- 
horred while alive, and therefore needs 
not being dead. 

He was the Son of Robert Allestree, a 
Gentleman of an ancient family in Darby- 
shire, who being decayed in his fortune by 
the profuseness of his Predecessors, re- 
tained unto Sir Richard Newport, after- 
ward created Lord Newport, Baron of 
high Arecol, in the quality of his Steward ; 
and being married, settled himself at Up- 
pington, near the Wrekin in Shropshire, 
where Richard Allestree, the person of 
whom we write, was born, in March, An. 


1619. He being grown up to be capable 
of institution, was sent to a neighbouring 
country free Schole, and from thence to 
another somewhat more celebrated, at 
Coventry, where he remained till he be- 
came fit for the University. In the year 
1636 he was brought to Oxford by his 
Father, and placed a Commoner in Christ 
Church, having for his Tutor Mr. Richard 
Busby, who since is Dr. Busby, the 
eminent Master of Westminster Schole, 
and Prebend of that Church. Six monthes 
after his settlement in the University, Dr. 
Samuel Feil, the Dean, observing his parts 
and industry, made him Student of the 
College, which title he really answered by 
great and happy application to study, 
wherein he made remarkable emprove- 
ments; as a testimony and encouragement 
of which, so soou as ue had taken the 
dezree of Bachelor of Arts, he was chose 
Moderator in Philosophy, and had the 
emploiment renewed year by year, till 
the disturbances of the Kingdom inter- 
rupted the studies and repose of the Uni- 
versity, putting them into Arms, 

His Majesty in the year 1641 being by 
tumults driven from London, and issuing 
out his Commission of Aray into the several 
parts of the Nation, did also direct it to 
the University of Oxford, where it found 
an active and a ready obedience, as by the 
generality of the members of that place, so 
particularly by Mr. Allestree, who engaged 
in the service, and continued in it till Sir 
John Biron, afterwards the Lord Biron, 
(who was sent witha party of horse to 
support and countenance the Scholars in 
arms there,) withdrew from thence; He 
after a short stay was called off to join 
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with Prince Rupert, and by the assistance 
of the loial Gentlemen of Worcestershine, 
was received into that City, where he was 
prest by the Rebels forces; but the Prince 
came up seasouably to reinforce him, and 
thereupon followed the sharp fight in 
Poyick field, near the aforesaid City, thie 
unexpected success of which gave great 
consternation to the Rebels, who being 
Masters of the Money, Forts and Maga- 
zines of the Kingdom, hoped to have car- 
ried all without astroke. As many of the 
Scholars as could furnish themselves for a 
snddain mareh, went along with Sir John 
Biron from Oxford; the others, among 
whom was Mr, Allestree, staied behind, 
and returned to their Gowns and Studies, 

Soon after this, the Lord Say, with a 
party of the Rebels forces drew into Ox- 
ford, and plundered the Culleges of such 
plate as had not bin before sent to his 
Majesty, making inquiry after those who 
had bin forward to promote the King's 
service ; on which occasion, and also a par- 
ticular accident that then happened, Mr. 
Allestree was called in question. ‘The oc- 
casion was this: at Christ Church some of 
the Rebels attemted to break into the 
Treasury, and after a daie’s labor forced a 
passage into it; but met with nothing, ex- 
cept a single groat and a halter in the 
bottom of a large iron chest: enraged 
with that disappointment, they went to 
the Deanery, where having ransacked 
what they thouglt fit, they put it alto- 
gether in a chamber, locked it up, and re- 
tired to their quarters, intending the next 
morning to return and dispose of their 
prize. But when they came, they found 
themselves defeated, and every thing re- 
moved to their hand. Upon examination 
it was discovered that Mr. Allestree had a 
key of the Lodgings, the Dean and his 
family being withdrawn, and that Mr, 
Allestree’s key bad bin made use of in 
this enterprise: herenpon he was seized, 
and notwithstanding all the defence he 
could make, had bin severely handled, 
but that the Earl of Essex called away the 
forces on the suddain, and so redeemed 
him from their fury. 

In October following, the King having 
strengthened himself at Shrewsbury with 
the supplies that came from the North, 
and Wales, and the Loial Gentlemen of 
other parts of the Nation, began his march 
towards London, and was met by the 
army of the Rebels, commanded by the 
Earl of Essex, in Keinton field, in War- 
wickshire, where both armies engaged : at 
this battail Mr. Allestree was present ; 
after which, understanding that the King 
designed immediately to march to Ox- 
foid, and make his Court at the accus- 
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tomed place, the Deanery at Christ- 
Church, which was in part left to his care 
in the absence of the Dean, hasting thi- 
ther, he was taken Prisoner by a party 
from Broughton house, which was gar- 
risoved by the Lord Say for the Parlia- 
ment. His confinement here was very 
shoit, the Garrison surrendering itself to 
the King’s forces, who summoned it in 
their passage. 

The war being no-y formed, and the 
King being returned ftom the fight at 
Brainford, having made Oxford his head 
quarter, Mr, Adestre: settled himself 
again to his study, and in the next Spring 
took his degree of Master of Arts; after 
which he was i: great hazard of his life, 
being seized by the pestilential disease 
which raged in the Garrison, and which 
was fatal to very many eminent men of 
all emploiments and conditions; and fell 
more severely upow him by reason of a 
relapse, which doubled the calamity and 
danger. 

Having recovered a little strength, he 
was engaged to employ it in military ser- 
vice, the exigence of his Majesty’s affairs 
calling for the aid of all his Loial Sub- 
jects, and in particular the Scholars: and 
accordingly a regiment of.them was raised, 
whe served as Voluntiers without any pay 
or reward, and performed all duties not 
only in the Garrison, and sallies for the 
defence of it in case of attacques and 
sieges; but were also commanded upon 
parties abroad, and endured the fatigue of 
marches, and ill-treatment of mean quar- 
ters, differing in nothing from the poor 
mercenary Soldier, besides their civility 
and justice to the country people while 
they staied with them, and paying them at 
departure: things so unusual, that when 
at their going off from quarters they offered 
their Landlords money, they imagined it 
don in jest and abuse, and at last, by 
finding it left with them, were convinced 
that it was den in earnest. In this Regi- 
ment Mr. Allestree, tho’ a Master of 
Arts and Fellow of the College, thonght it 
no disgrace to carry a musket, and per- 
form all duties of a common Soldier, for- 
ward upon all occasions to put himself 
into action. And in this service he con- 
tinued till the unhappy end of the war, 
gaining still, what time was left from mili- 
tary duties, to the prosecution of his 
studies: nay, joining both together, fre- 
quently holding his musket in one hand 
and book in the other, and making the 
watchings of a Soldier the lucubrations of 
a Student, 

But then when carnal weapons proved 
frustrate, and Divine Providence called 
his servants to the more Christian exer- 
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cises of praicrs and tears for the defence 
of the King and the Church, Mr. Allestree 
wholly betook himself to these, and put 
himself into that warfare, to which his 
former education had designed him: en- 
tering into Holy Orders, at a time when 
there was no prospect of temporal advan- 
tage; and his being in the service of God 
threatened no less danger, than his having 
bin in the service of his Prince, 

In that little interval of safety, which 
the Articles of Oxford gave, and was for 
some time continued, while the two fac- 
tions of the Rebels were in contest who 
should divide the spoil of the Nation, and 
enjoy the price of blond, Mr. Allestree 
with great sedulity addicted himself unto 
his studies, and became a Tutor of many 
young Gentlemen and other Students ; 
which trust he discharged with great 
sufficiency, as he did also the office of 
Censor in the College: moreover he bore 
a part in the signal test of the Loialty of 
the University of Oxford, possibly the 
greatest that has bin given by any society 
of men ; I mean the passing of the solemn 
Decree and Judgment.of theirs against the 
Covenant and Rebellion enflazned and 
fomented by it, performed in Convocation, 
when the City was held by a Garrison of 
the Rebels, whose swords were at the 
throats of those Confessors, and yet the 
decree was carried by a most unanimous 
suffrage of the whole body, there being 
but one dissenter in that numerous Senate, 
and hea person who had absented himself 
from the University during the war, and 
taken part with the Rebels. 

Soon after which great performance, the 
Visitors of the pretended Parliament 
being at last come with a second Com- 
tnission to kill and take possession, having 
lost their first by outstaying in a long 
praier and sermon the time assigned for 
the opening of it, began their inquiry, and 
did it not, as one would have expected 
from men of Zeal and Godliness, with an 
inspection into vice and immorality, but 
set their whole affair upon the short issue 
of submitting to the Authority of the pre- 
tended Parliament ; and they who could 
prostitute their allegeance to their Prince, 
and oaths to the Universify, and their 
local Visitors, and comply with the lust of 
these Usurpers, tho’ never so flagitious, 
were immediately received to favour: all 
others, however meriting, were without 
farther regard proscribed, the method 
whereof was, to write the names of as 
many as they thought fit to sacrifice at 
once in paper, and affix it upon the door 
of St. Marie’s Church, wherein it was sig- 
nified, that the persons there named were 
by the Authority of the Visitors banished 
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the University, and required to depart the 
precincts thereof within three daies, upon 
pain of being taken for spies of war, and 
accordingly proceeded against. By which 
practice often repeted, the men of 
greatest hopes and merit in the University 
were spoiled of all things, and not suffered 
to breath the common air; so that within 
the compass of few weeks an almost 
general riddance was made of the loial 
University of Oxford ; in whose room suc- 
ceeded an illiterate rabble, swept up from 
the plough tail, from shops aud grammar 
Scholes, and the dregs of the neighbor 
University. Tho in that scandalous 
number, some few there were, who not- 
withstanding they had parts and learning, 
were preferred upon the account of their 
Relations; who merited a better title to 
the places they possest, and have since 
proved usefal men in the Church and 
State. Those of the ancient stock who 
were spared upon this trial, were after- 
wards cast off upon the second test of the 
engagement, till in the end there were left 
very few legitimate members in any of the 
Colleges. 

In this diffusive ruin Mr. Aliestree had 
an early share, being proscribed about the 
middle of July in the year 1648. And 
tho’ he had the care of several persons 
of quality his Pupils, and accounts of his 
own and theirs to make up ; he with diffi- 
culty obtained from the Governor of the 
town, Lieut, Col. Kelsey, a little respite, 
for his settling his affairs, aud doing justice 
to those for whom he was concerned; the 
Visitors utterly refusing his request, for 
this reason, as Dr. Rogers, one of their 
number was pleased to word it, because 
he was an emivent man, 

Mr, Allestree being thus driven from 
Oxford, retired into Shropshire, and was 
enteitained as Cliaplain to the Honorable 
Francis Newport Esquire, now Viscount 
Newport, where he continued till such 
tine as Richard Lord Newport, the father, 
died in France, whither he had some time 
before retired to avoid the insolence of the 
conquering rebels, On this occasion Mr, 
Allestree was sent over to clear accounts, 
and see if any thing could be preserved 
from the inhospitable pretence of the droit 
d’Aubeine, which pillages those Strangers 
who happen to die in the French domi- 
nions, Mr, Allestree having dispatched 
this affair with good success, came back to 
his emploiment, and continued in it till 
his Majesty’s march into England with the 
Scotch army, and his miraculous escape at 
Worcester ; at which time the Managers 
of the King’s affairs wanting an intelligent 
and faithful person to send over to his Ma- 
jesty, desired Mr, Allestree to undertake 
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the journey, which accordingly he did, and 
having attended the king at Roan, and re- 
ceived his dispatches, he came back into 
England, 

At his return he found his friends, Mr. 
Dolben and Mr. Fell, the present Arch- 
bishop of York aud Bishop of Oxford, who 
had likewise bin banished the University, 
adventuring to sojourn privatly there, 
and serve the uses of those who adhered to 
the Church of England in performing Re- 
ligious offices according to the order of the 
Church; whereupon he joined himself to 
their assistance, and continued with them 
till such time as Sir Antony Cope, a loial 
young Gentleman, of considerable quality 
and fortune in the County of Oxford, pre- 
vailed upon him to live in his family ; 
which he did for several years, having 
liberty to go or stay as his occasions re- 
quired, whereby he was enabled to step 
aside without notice upon messages from 
the King’s friends; which service he ma- 
naged with great courage and dexterity. 

After several difficult journeys succes- 
fully performed, in the Winter before his 
Majesty's happy restauration he was sent 
over into Flanders, from whence returning 
with letters, he upon his landing at Dover, 
was seized by a party of Soldiers, who 
waited for him. The Rebel’s Spy, who 
was emploied by them in his Majesty’s 
Court, having given notice of his dispatch ; 
and described particularly his person and 
his habit. But notwithstanding this dili- 
gence of the Rebels, Mr. Allestree had 
so much presence of mind, to secure his 
letters, and shift them into a faithful hand, 
who took care of them. 

The Soldiers, according to their orders, 
guarded him to London, where he was 
examined by a Committee of the Council 
of Safety, and charged with having corres- 
pondence with the King, and having 
brought letters from him, which they 
backed with several circumstances of his 
journey, and threats of utmost severity in 
ease he should persist in contumacy, and 
not confess the truth, But they not being 
able by questions to entrap, nor menaces 
to fright Mr. Altestree to betray either 
himself or others, he was sent Prisoner to 
Lambeth house, which was then made a 
goal for the King’s friends, where by ill 
usage he contracted a sickness which was 
like to have cost him his life. After the 
durance of about six or eight weeks, his 
friends made means for his enlargement, 
which was the easier obtained, for that 
some of the Leaders of the Party, seeing 
things move towards his Majesties re- 
storation, were willing by kindnesses to 
recommend themselves in case of a revolu- 
tion; among whom was the late Earl of 
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Shaftsbury, who was used to value him- 
self, that Mr. Allestree owed his preserva- 
tion to him, Mr. Allestree having ob- 
tained liberty, returned to Oxfordshire, 
from whence after a short stay he went 
into Shropshire to see his Relations ; in his 
return from thence, designing in his way to 
visit his excellent friend Dr, Hammond, 
at Westwood, near Worcester, he at the 
gate met the body of that great man car- 
rying to his burial; which circumstance is 
therefore mentioned, because that eminent 
Light of the English Church, at his death 
gave this testimony, not only of his kind- 
ness to Mr. Allestree, but also of his 
esteem of his parts and learning, that he 
left to him his Library of books as a Le- 
gacy, well knowing that in his hands they 
would be useful weapons for the defence 
of that cause he had during life so vigo- 
rously asserted, 

The King being happily returned, Mr, 
Allestree was soon after made Canon of 
Christ Church, where he cheerfully con- 
curred to the attemt, which was set on 
foot there for the repairing of those decaies 
and ruins which had bin made by the 
late Usurpers ; for, however those Godly 
Robbers who had invaded that Church 
and College, suffered them both almost to 
drop upon their heads, and without shame 
sawed down for firing, the timber-work of 
the North side of the great Quadrangle 
the legitimate Children were concerned 
first to cloathe their Mother's nakedness, 
and not, till that was provided for, consider 
their own. 

Mr. Allestree at the same time under- 
took one of the Lectures of the City, 
thinking it might be a service to instil 
principles of Loialty there after the con- 
trary infusions of schismatical rebel Teach- 
ers, which for so many years had bin the 
Gospel of that place, discountenanced by 
none of the Parochial Ministers, besides 
Mr. Lamplugh, the now Reverend Bishop 
of Exeter, who had the courage and loialty 
there to own the Doctrines of the Church 
of England in the worst of times. ‘This 
Lecture Mr. Allestree continued for 
several years, never receiving any part of 
the Salary belonging to it, but ordering 
that it should be distributed among the 
poor. 

While he emploied himself in popular 
preaching, be was also called to the ser- 
vice of the Court, being the King’s Chap- 
lain, and also to the severer studies of 
Scholastical Learning, in his exercise for 
the degree of Doctor, and Moderatorship 
in Divinity in the College; and soon after, 
upon the vacancy of the chair of that 
faculty, to the laborious emploiment of 
Regius Professor in the Universjty 
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In the year 1665, the Provost-ship of 
Eton falling void, that honourable and 
beneficial emploiment was by his Majes- 
ties especial grace and favor conferred 
upon him, to the acceptance whereof he 
was not without difficulty induced ; and 
particularly the consideration that a great 
interest was made by a Layman, who pro- 
bably might succeed upon the advantage 
of his refusal, notwithstanding that the 
Provost there be actnally the Parson of 
Eton Parish, and presented to the Cure, 
and instituted by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Diocesan, as all other parish Priests 
are: so that as nothing could be more 
plainly sacrilegious and irregular in itself, 
than such an usurpation by a Lay person; 
so nothing could bea greater disservice to 
the Church, than by an unseasouable mo- 
desty to make way forit. Upon these mo- 
tives it was, that Dr. Allestree became 
Provost of Eton; and for the same reason 
it was, that during his life he continued so, 
never hearkening to any offer of prefer- 
ment, which might make a vacancy, and 
repete the former hazard. And it may be 
truly said, that this was the greatest secu- 
lar care that he carried with him into ano- 
ther world, it being his dying request unto 
his friends, to interpose with his sacred 
Majesty, that he might have a Successor 
lawfelly capable, and who would promote 
the welfare of the College *. 

The Succession in the Chair he more 
timely secured, for finding his health, and 
particularly his eie-sight, exceedingly im- 
paired by the toil of that emploiment, he 
resigned it in the year 1679, and had the 
satisfaction to be succeeded by his friend 
Dr, Jane, of whose abilities he had perfect 
knowledge. 

But diseases are not cured by the re- 
moval of the causes which first occasioned 
them, and though by the use of mineral 
waters in the Summer season, and the 
taking of journeys in the Autumn, he for 
some time supported himself, the decay 
continued and increased upon him, ‘till it 
was formed into a Dropsy ; the prevalence 
of which was so great and suddain, that his 
Physicians advised him by ail means to 
come up to London, where he might be 
neer their inspection and care; in com- 
pliance with whose desiresmore than from 
an expectation of cure, he went thither, 
and having taken a privat lodging, sub- 
mitted himseif to the methods they pro- 





* As a further proof of the interest 
which Dr. Allestree took in the welfare of 
Eton College, we would notice (ont of 
Anthony Wood) his muniticent erection of 
a new Grammar School, which cost him 
£1600, Ep, 
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posed: in the meantime settling his little 
temporal concerns, but was more intent 
upon his everlasting interests, employing 
those vacancies which his sickness gave, 
in attending the offices of the Church con- 
stantly read to him, and his private devo- 
tions ; and whenhe saw his end approach- 
ing, in receiving the great Viaticum of the 
holy Sacrament: in reference whereto 
having desired those friends of his who 
happened to be in Town to communicat 
with him, the present Lord Archbishop of 
York, the Lord Bishop of London, the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Lord Bishop 
of Rxeter, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the Reverend Dr. Busby, Mr, Feil, one of 
the Fellows of Eton, who continued with 
him the whole time of his sickness. He 
afterwards took his last leave of them with 
great equanimity and constancy of mind, 
and waited for the hour of his release. 


( To be continued. ) 
le 


** DEAN Colet entreated me to seek 
out a man whom I thought a fit 
under-master for his new school,. 
which he had found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, (Will. Lilly being 
the first upper-master) I enquired 
in many places, but could hear of 
none; at length, being at Cam- 
bridge among some Masters of Arts, 
I propounded it tothem: oneof them, 
(and he of no mean esteem) smiling, 
said, ‘ Who would endure to live 
in that school among boys that 
could make a shift to scrape up a 
livelihood any where clse?? 1 an. 
swered modestly, that it seemed to 
me a very honest employment to 
instruct young people in learning 
and good manners; that a man could 
bestow his pains upon no age bet- 
ter; and I added, that if men were 
truly pious, they would think that 
they could no way serve God better 
than by bringing children to Christ. 
But he, drawing up his nose and 
scotling replied, ‘ If any have a 
mind to serve Christ, let him go 
into a monastery or religious 
house.’ 1! answered, that St. Paul 
placed true religion in the duties of 
charity; and that charity consisted 
in doing as much good to our neigh- 
bour as we could. He rejected 


that as sillily spoken; ‘ Behold,’ 
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—_ he, ‘ we have left all.’ 
herein is perfection.” [ finally told 
him, that that man hath not left 
all, who when it is in his power to 
do good to very many people, shuns 


[Juty, 


the employment, because he thinks 
it too mean for him.—And so, (lest 
we should have wrangled) I left the 
man. But you here see the wisdom 
of the Scotists.” Erasmus. 


See 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Letter* from Dr. James to the 
Right Reverend James Usher, 
Bishop of Meath. 


“ My Duty in most humble. manner re- 
membred unto your Lordship. I anwin- 
formed that your Lordship passed this way, 
not far from us to London, where you have 
remained for some few weeks: I should 
have been glad to have known it sooner, 
er rather to have waited upou your Lord- 
ship here in Oxford. I have traced the 
Steps a far off about the Succession and 
Visibility of the Church, wherein your 
Lordship hath gone a far Journey: I do 
but glean where you have reaped a plenti- 
ful Harvest, Nevertheless if my poor and 
weak Labours may any ways stead your 
Lordship, I would be glad to contribute 
my Pains. You ascemi (as I perceive) as 
far as our St. Aug. of England, and not 
unworthily: for if our Records be true, 
not only the Irish, (as you shew) but also 
our Britains and Scots continnred averse 
and heretical (as they are called) to the 
whole World, almost till the time of St. 
Bernard. Many Scots and French were 
orthodox in the. substantial Points of Re- 
ligion long before Waldus {I mean P.Wal- 
dus, for there was another Waldus ortho- 
dox some hundreds of years before P. 
Waldus in Berengarius’s time.) I have 
collected as much as I can find in all likely 
Authors to this purpose, as in the cata- 
logue of Writers and Witnesses of the 
truth of the last Age of Goulartius, Wol- 
fius, Rhoanus, Baleus de Scriptoribus, 
out of the History of the Waldenses both 
by Lydius and Camerarius out of Lom- 





* A short extract from this letter is 
given in Chalmers’ Biographical Diction- 
ary, in his life of Dr. James, who died 
August, 1629. Cambden speaking of him, 
in his life-time, calls him “ a learned man, 
and a true lover of books, wholly dedicated 
to learning ; who is now laboriously search- 
ing the libraries of England, and proposeth 
that for the public good, which will be for 
the great benefit of England.” And 
Richard Baddeley in his scarce life of the 
good and learned Bishop Morton, speaks 
of him as, “ that indefatigable and labori- 
ous keeper of the pubhque and famous 
Library mn Oxon.” Ep, 


bard, Dr. Powel, and others printed ; out 
of sundry Mannscripts, as Gascoigne, 
Canter, Mapes, P. de Vineis, Bechet, Sa- 
risburiensis, which have been diligently 
read over by a learned Kinsman of mine, 
who is at this present, by my direction, 
writing Becket’s Life: wherein it shall be 
plainly shewed, both out of his own 
Writings and those of his time, that be 
was not (as he is esteemed) an A? ch-Saint, 
but an Arch- Rebel; and that the Papists 
have been not a little deceived in him. 
This Kinsman of mine, as well as my self, 
shall be right glad to do any Service to 
your Lordship in this kind, He is of 
strength, and well both able and learned 
to effectuate somewhat in this kind; cri- 
tically seen both in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, knowing well the Languages both 
French, Spanish, and Italian, immense and 
beyond all other Meu, especially in read- 
ing of the Manuscripts of an extraordinary 
style in penning, such a one as I dare ba- 
lance with any Priest or Jesuit in the 
World of his Age, and such a one as I 
could wish your Lordship had about you, 
For my self, I am not so far gone in Years 
as in Sicknesses; yet my Body is not so 
weak, but my Mind is as strong, and my 
Zeal great to see somewhat acted against 
the Papists in matters of Forgery and 
Coruptien, which are matters of Facet, 
whereto my Studies have always aimed, 
and shall during Life (if God will.) I 
find ‘infinite Corruptions in the Fathers’ 
Works, especially of the Roman Print: 
in the Canon Law and Decretals I can 
convince them of shameless Forgeries by 
the Parchments. But that which hath 
amazed or amused the World, and made 
it tues, or continue Popish, hath been the 
want of Censurers of the Fathers’ Works, 
which made our Magdeburgians, and 
some of our best learned, to lance the 
Fathers, and not to spare them, whereas 
they are but Pseudo-Fathers indeed. But 
the notedst cozevage which is rife, and 
most beguiling in these days, is a secret 
Index Expurgatorius, and therefore the 
more dangerous ; that is, the reprinting of 
Books, not making mention of any Casti~ 
gies or Purgation of them, and yet 

oth leaving and adding, and otherwise 
infinitely depraving them (as is to be seen 
in hundreds of Books of the middle-Age 
aud later Writers.) I instance in Sextus 
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Senensis, and Alphonsus de Castro, and 


Antoninus Summes. There are about 
five hundred bastard Treatises, and about 
a thousand places in the true Authors 
which are corrupted, that I have diligently 
noted, and will shortly vindicate them out 
of the Manuscripts, for hitherto they be 
but the Conjectures of the Learned. For 
this purpose I have gotten together the 
Flower of our young Divines, who volun- 
tarily will join with me in the search: 
some fruits of their labours (if your Lord- 
ship desires) I will send up, And might I 
but be so happy as to have other twelve 
thus bestowed; four in transcribing Or- 
thodox Writers, whereof we have plenty, 
that for the substantial Points have main- 
tained our Religion, (40 or 50/. would 
serve): four to compare old Prints with 
the new: four other to compare the Greek 
Translations by the Papists, (as Vedelius 
hath done with Ignatius, wherein he hath 
been somewhat jhelped by my Pains) I 
would not doubt but to drive the Papists 
out of all their stavting-holes. And thus, 
eraving pardon, I rest in humble Service, 
Your Lordship’s in all Duty, 
Tuo. James. * 
Oxford, Jan, 28, 1623. 
a 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

You will perhaps agree with me, 
that notices of manuscripts respect. 
ing Bishop Bedell, whose services 
to the Church of Ireland were con- 
siderable, whose character as a 
scholar and a divine was very high, 
who was the friend of Sir Henry 
Wotton, and whose life has been writ- 
ten by Bishop Burnet, are worthy of 
being brought together for the in- 
formation of such as are desirous 
to collect whatever illustrates the 
literary, theological, and ecclesias- 
tical history of his time. In this 
expectation I offer them. These 
manuscripts are not specified by 
Burnet. They are as follow :— 

Bishop Bedell’s Letters from Ve- 
nice. MSS. Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
No. 193, p. 96. 





* This letter is intended as the com- 
mencement of a series which has been se- 
lected out of “ A collection of Letters” 
affixed to.a Life of Archbishop Usher, by 
Richard Parr, D.D. as illustrative of 
points of Sacred Criticism and Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 65. 


Manuscripts respecting Bishop Bedell. 
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Reverendissimi D. Bedelli Trans. 
latio Hibernica S, Bibliorum. Ibid. 
No. 849. 

De Predicationibus Jesuitarum 
apud-Sinenses, Epist. per Will. 
Bedell, MSS, Lambeth. No. 595, 

. 55. 

Bishop Bedell’s Reply to W. Ala- 
baster’s Demands in favour of Po- 
pery. Ibid. No. 772. 


Yours, &c. 
Cuier. M.A. 


a 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR STUDENTS 
IN DIVINITY. 


We are happy in being enabled to 
lay before our readers the following 
authentic plan of the Establishment 
to whieh our Correspondent, Nomi. 
cus, alluded in our last Number. 


“Tt is very generally admitted, that 
many ill effects have arisen, and do con- 
stantly arise, from the want of some situ- 
ation in which Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders can aniuterruptedly devote them- 
selves to serious consideration of the so- 
lemn engagements into which they are 
about to enter; and, at the same time, 
enjoy every advantage requisite to the 
due preparation of themselves for execut- 
ing, faithfully and beneficially, the impor- 
tant commission they are to receive, It 
has been found extremely difficult to pro- 
vide for the profitable employment of that 
period which is, perhaps, of all others the 
most pregnant with good or evil to the 
future eharacter of the Minister of Christ 
—the period of one or two years, which 
immediately precedes his Ordination. 
That no attempt has hitherto been made 
to earry into effect any regular plan of 
Clerical instruetion which may succeed 
the usual course of College education ; that 
no systematic measnres, indeed, have been 
taken to supply the want which has been 
so repeatedly experienced and acknow- 
ledged, is perhaps to be accounted for, 
but has long been a subject of regret to 
those who most anxiously regard the wel- 
fare of the Church, Such persons are, 
necessarily, desirors of seeing the Clergy 
well instructed in alt the various duties 
which devolve upon them ; well stored 
with sacred, no less than with secular, 
learning; well qualified to support the 
compound character they are to sustain, of 
servants ef God, free from all worldly 
contamination, and of English gentlemen, 
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forming a constituent part of that society 
which it is their special province—their 
high and honourable privilege—to amend, 
not less by their example than by their doc- 
trine, 

« Much invaluable assistance is, doubtless, 
afforded by some of the elder Clergy to 
young men who are entering on their pro- 
fession; but the number of those whose 
avocations will permit them to surrender 
their whole time and thoughts to this ob- 
ject, when compared with the great de- 
mand for help and guidance, can be but 
very small. With the view of supplying, 
so far as private means and individual ex- 
ertions may avail, this great deficiency, it 
is now proposed, to form a Society of Stu- 
dents in divinity, who shall have graduated 
at either of the English Universities, in the 
house, and uuder the superintendence, of 
a Clergyman ; for the sole purpose of Pre- 
paration for the Church—a preparation, 
not merely having reference to the exami- 
nation of Candidates for Orders, but em- 
bracing every branch of study and of 
practice, tending to produce the qualifica- 
tions which a conscientious man would de- 
sire to possess before he enters on his mi- 
nistry. 

“ That the predominant characteristic of 
such a Society, constituted for such a pur- 
pose, should be ReLicion, practical and 
theoretical; and that every thing should 
tend, directly orindirectly, to the cultiva- 
tion of Religion amongst those who are to 
teach it, and to diffuse its blessings around 
them, is obvious at first sight: but, it is 
by no means to be expected, that religi- 
ous exercises and pursuits should occupy 
the whole time, even of those whose chief 
concern they are; or that they should be 
accompanied hy any austerities and depri- 
vations, uncalled for by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or the Institutions of the Estab- 
lished Church. All that would be required 
—and that most absolutely—is, that no 
pursuits, no occupations, no amusements, 
should be followed, which are inconsistent 
with the principles and life of him who 
aspires to the honour of the Priesthood ; 
of him who onght to assimilate his habits, 
manners, and conversation, his pleasures 
and his inclinations, as nearly as possible, 
to those admirable models with which the 
annals of our Church abundantly supply 
us for our imitation and improvement, 

“There are many branches of human 
learning which tend to fit the mind for the 
performance of the umostentatious duties 
of a Country Parish Priest, or for the more 
public and responsible situation of the spi- 
ritual head of an extensive population, 
There ate many branches of study which 
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serve as delightful recreations, or healthful 
employment of the faculties, and which 
act as natural aids of devotional and con- 
templative habits. Any or all of such 
pursuits are here implied as desirable in 
the general idea of Preparation for the 
Church ; but may doubtless be adopted or 
omitted according to individual taste. 
Whoever ‘should wish for these resources 
may receive, in the proposed Establish- 
ment, such encouragement and assistance 
as can be afforded by personal communi- 
cation, and the free use of a tolerably 
comprehensive library. 

“It is intended that the Theological 
Course of Study should embrace the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz. A regular System 
of Scriptural Reading, historical and criti- 
cal, together with such reference to the 
works of antiquity and of modern times, 
of commentators, philologists, and exposi- 
tors, as may be necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of the Bible : Courses of Lec- 
tures to be delivered, or the most care- 
fully selected works to be read, on the 
Hebrew Language, and its use in the in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament ; and 
on the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment: on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion : on the Authority and 
Authenticity of the Canon of Scripture : 
on the History of the Christian Church, 
especially during the four first centuries ; 
on that of the Reformation, and of the 
Church of England since that period: on 
the Liturgy and Articles, including a Sys- 
tematic View of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice ; on the Clerical Character and Du- 
ties: on the Application of acquired 
Knowledge to the purposes of Pastoral 
Instruction : and on the Laws, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, which relate to the Clergy 
as a body. To this will be added, Exer- 
cises in English Composition ; in ‘l'ransla- 
tion from the Greek and Latin Fathers ; 
in the Analysis of Sermons; and in Illus- 
tration of the Text of Scripture. Much 
attention will be given to the practice of 
reading, speaking, and catechising in pub- 
lic, and of performing, so far as may be, 
the various offices of a Parochial Minister, 

“With respect to the due arrangement of 
these several occupations, some difficulty 
must needs be felt in so apportioning them 
to each individual, as that they may subor- 
dinately conduce also, in the greatest pos- 
sible degree, to the advantage of all who 
may become members of the Society. The 
experience of one year, however, will be 
sufficient to prove what quantity of time 
is requisite for a certain essential course ; 
and a second will be added for those who 
do not wish to repeat the first, but may 
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desire to avail themselves of a wider and 
more perfect system of theological read- 
ing, comprehending at least the outlines of 
such attainments in Sacred Literature as 
may lead to distinction and to eminence, 

*‘ With regard to the Domestic Accom- 
modation of the Establishment, care has 
been taken to provide a residence capable 
of affording every reasonable comfort, 
and even such luxuries as are suitable to 
the moderate and unpretending habits of 
the Clergy ; especially the advantages of a 
healthy and delightful spot, of good gar- 
dens and spacious gronnds, Tue house is 
situated at Epping, just seventee:. miles 
from London, a distance, convenient on 
account of easy access to the Metropolis, 
but beyond the reach of its society, and of 
any interruptions, which, ina more popu- 
lous neighbourhood, might infringe upon 
the time and retirement of the studious, 
and thus deprive them of advantages that 
become toubly valuable to those who have 
an important object to accomplish in a 
limited period. 

“ Accommodation will be furnished in the 
house for Six Gentlemen, who will be re- 
garded in all respects as members of one 
family, as entitled to constant personal as- 
sistance and advice in the direction of 
their studies and amusements, and to every 
care and convenience they could receive 
in their own domestic circles. 

“ Within a few hundred yards lodgings 
may be obtained, it is believed, for a con- 
siderable number of gentlemen, who may 
prefer living in that mode ; and may yet 
desire, as students in divinity, to unite 
themselves to a Society formed on the 
principles before laid down. As not less 
integral parts of the Establishment, than 
those who may be inmates of the Clergy- 
man’s house, it would be required that they 
should conform to such regulations, both 
with regard to their religious and moral 
habits, and the studious employment of 
their time, as may be deemed expedient. 
They would be considered as residing un- 
der the same superintendence, and having 
a claim to the same privileges, except 
those of a domestic nature, as the inmates 
of the family. 

“ Rules and obligations which may be 
thought conducive to the good order and 
advantage of the Establishment, will be 
submitted to all who desire to become 
members of the Society for their consider- 
ation; and to these prescribed regulations 
their signature, in case of admission,would 
be required in witness of their acquiescence 
and consent, 


“It has been determined that the ex- 
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pences attending the Establishment shall 
not exceed the rate of the usual expendi- 
ture of gentlemen of the middle, and most 
numerous, rank in the Universities. Con- 
sidering, however, that the residence in 
College is seldom for more than two-thirds 
of the year, and that it is thought not ad- 
visable in the present instance that the 
vacations should together amount to more 
than a quarter of the year—namely, two 
months in the suinmer and oue in the 
winter—the sum which has been fixed 
upon, as most nearly according with the 
standard, is 200 Guineas for Students in 
the house, and 50° Guineas for Students 
out of the honse; it being left at the 
option of the gentlemen in the house to 
continue their studies during a part of the 
vacation, on a proportionate increase of 
the terms, 

‘* On the 1st of October, 1823, it is hoped, 
every requisite arrangement will have been 
made for the accommodation of Studeuts 
in both Classes; and for the commence- 
ment of that System of Preparation for 
the Church which has been proposed. 
That this System should be pursued with 
steadfastness and zeal, with undeviatinug 
rectitude and brotherly love, cannot but 
constitute the most anxious wish of him 
who has undertaken to give it the first 
impulse, and to watch its progress for a 
while, That its influence, if it be bene- 
ficial, may soon extend far beyond his nar- 
row sphere, and secure its general adop- 
tion, is his most earnest supplication to 
the all-wise Director of events, to whose 
honour and service he would fain hope it 
may eventually conduce, Sustained and 
encouraged by approbation the most valu- 
able to him, and by the most unanimous 
concurrence of those members of the Cle- 
rical Profession to wiom he has imparted 
his designs, and from whom he has sought 
advice with regard to the mode of carry- 
ing them ioto execution; he shrinks not 
from a responsibility of which he is fully 
aware, but trusts that even his humble 
endeavours, thus directed, may be success- 
ful in promoting the best interests of some 
of his younger brethren, and the spiritual 
welfare of those who shall hereafter be 
committed to their charge. 

“ Whatever further information may 
be desired, relative to the Establishment, 
will be furnished, in answer to any en- 
quiries addressed to 


“ The Rev. Dr. Burrow, 
“ The Grove, 
“ Epping, 
“ Essex.’ 
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ON THB TURKISH VERSION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES, 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

PERMIT me to offer a few explana- 
tory observations in reference to the 
letter of your correspondent Scru- 
tator, which appeared in your last 
Number, in which indeed he makes 
allusion to a former communica- 
tion of my own, 

If the simple statement of facts 
contained in that communication, 
leads Scrutator to infer that I de- 
signed by it an eulogium on the 
Bible Society, I can only say that 
since the statement was correct, the 
eulogium was probably merited. 
That the best Arabic Version which 
can be procured, the version re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the 
Christians of Syria, should be one 
conformed to the vulgate, I, in com- 
mon with Scrutator, lament; at the 
same time, that it is better not to 
have the Scriptures at all than to 
have them in the vulgate version, is 
@ position which I think few will be 
hardy enough to maintain. What 
therefore the Bible Society could 
do, it has done, and should any 
opportunity present itself of prepa. 
ring and introducing a corrected 
version, I have no doubt but it 
would be immediately embraced. 
So far as the New Testament is 
concerned, this object has been al- 
ready, to some extent at least, at- 
tained. 

I have now another statement of 
facts to subjoin relating to the Turk- 
ish version, on which Scrutator goes 
on to animad vert. 

That version was not executed 
by Professor Kieffer; by him indeed 
it was edited, but the translator was 
the celebrated Hali Bey. 

_Ever since its completion, it had 
laid in manuscript in the library of 
the University of Leyden, until it 
was withdrawn at the request of 
the Committee of the Bible Society 
from its long concealment, and en- 
trusted for publication, first to Ba- 
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ron Von Dies of Berlin, and after 
his death to Professor Kieffer. The 
intimate acquaintance of the latter 
Gentleman with the Turkish lan- 
guage, will be disputed by no man 
at all conversant with this depart- 
ment of literature, but unhappily he 
conceived himself bound to adhere 
strictly to the version as given by 
Hali Bey, without introducing much 
improvement of hisown. The con- 
sequence undoubtedly was, that 
many errors were afterwards de- 
tected in the work. 

Immediately upon their disco- 
very, the circulation of it was sus- 
pended, nor is it true that thou- 
sands of copies had been issued 
before this suspension, scarcely any 
having then gone forth to the world. 
The most important errors were re- 
medied by cancelling the leaves in 
which they occurred. Such was 
that alluded to by your correspond- 
ent in Rev. xxii. 8, 9. which it is, 
however, to be observed, arose 
from an error of the transcriber in 
putting one substantive for another, 
and how easily such a mistake might 
escape the eyes or observation of 
an editor, those accustomed to such 
operations will be able to estimate. 
For the others, a table of errata 
was directed tobe prepared, and that 
table certainly appeared at first of a 
very formidable extent. Upon ex- 
amination, however, of the articles 
contained in it, in which an emi- 
nent biblical scholar gave the Com- 
mittee his assistance, many of them 
were found so extremely unimpor- 
tant, that, though their correction 
would of course be desirable in any 
future edition, yet their insertion in 
the present list seemed quite unue- 
cessary. The number was eventu- 
ally reduced to 49, many of which 
refer merely to single words, and I 
doubt not, that almost every ver- 
sion now in use in any of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Europe, would, if 
subjected to a scrutiny equally ri- 
gorous, afford a collection of er- 
rata quite as extensive. 

Thus, Sir, have I laid open the 
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state of the case according to the 
best of my information, and I trust 
with candour and fairness. But 
even supposing all the statements 
of Scrutator to be perfectly cor- 
rect, it might well be asked, what 
human institution has not met in 
the course of its progress with si- 
milar difficulties and disappoint- 
ments? Shall such an instance be 
deemed just cause for unkind as- 
persions upon a Society whose ob- 
Cases 
of failure might easily be adduced 
from the history of other religious 
bodies, but it is not for the friends 
of the Bible Society to defend them- 
selves by invidious comparisons, or 
by drawing into light the failures of 
other Christian institutions. Nor 
do | think that it has in fact ever 
been their practice, though this un- 
charitable office has indeed devolved 
sometimes upon their opponents, 
and the voice of public hostility 
has been heard in. the place of 
friendly advice and Christian admo- 
nition. 

I would appeal to Scrutator him- 
self, whether the tone of levity and 
sarcasm which runs through his let- 
ter be suited to the subject upon 
which he is treating, whether it be 
consistent with that charity which 
** is kind, and thinketh no evil?” 
Whether it indicate that spirit which 
can rejoice that Christ is preached, 
whoever they may be that are the 
preachers; whether he could. sin- 
cerely pray that the blessing of the 
God of love and peace might rest 
upon such a composition, the bles- 
sing of that God whose designs of 
mercy to mankind it was professedly 
intended to promote ? 

Mr. Editor, you will not perhaps 
agree with my view of the subject, 
but your pages, I trust, are open to 
temperate discussion, and what I 
have said will not be considered as 
emanating from yourself but from 
your Correspondent, 


CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
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ON THE DUTY OF READING THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Since the first appearance of your 
valuable Miscellany, you have inva- 
riably maintained, the duty of strict 
obedience to the rules of our Chureh 
as embodied in her Liturgy, Articles, 
and Homilies. I have therefore se- 
lected this medium of conveying a 
question to some of your Clerical 
Correspondents, and shall be happy 
to receive through the same channel 
their candid reply. A custom of late 
appears to be gaining ground in se- 
veral churches of this metropolis, of 
omitting to read on the days specified 
in the Rubric, that great ‘* bulwark to 
the Apostles’ Creed” the Confession 
of our Christian Faith, contained in 
what is termed the Creed of St. Atha. 
nasius; and as such an omission 
must take place either wilfully, or 
carelessly, it appears to be neces- 
sary to call the attention of those 
Clergymen who neglect it, to this 
poeveon subject. The Laity have 

een taught to consider this Creed as 
conveying, as far as human language 
can convey, a fuller explanation of 
our Faith, in that “great mystery of 
Godliness” the Trinity in Unity, and 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, than either the Nicene or the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is therefore no 
doubt a great disappointment to ma- 
ny Members of the Church that they 
are not permitted publicly to pro- 
fess their Faith ov these important 
articles, in the words of this Creed, 
and on the days appointed in the 
Rubric, through the omission of the 
Minister, If the reason is that ma- 
ny Christians object to a clause or 
two on account of the seeming harsh- 
ness of pronouncing a sentence of 
condemnation on those who do not 
rightly believe the Catholic Faith as 
contained therein: would it not be 
more consistent with the duty of the 
Clergy imstead of neglecting the 
Creed on this account, to explain its 
doctrines and meaning more at large 
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in their discourses, and endeavour 
to satisfy the mind of the scrupulous 
but sincere believer, whose chief ob- 


jection perhaps may have arisen 


from misinterpreting these verses? 
I cannot help quoting the words of 
a late eminent divine—‘‘ The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as it is here pro- 
posed has been the doctrine of the 
Gospel; the doctrine of the primi- 
tive Church; the doctrine of almost 
every thing that can be called a 
Church in all ages: in the Greek and 
{oman it survived in the midst of all 
the corruptions that arose: upon the 
Reformation there was not a Pro- 
testant Church but what received it 
in its fullest extent: Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, and all the wisest and best 
Reformers acknowledged the Atha- 
vasian Creed, and made it their pro- 
fession of Faith: the Puritans in our 
own country, the parent stock of all 
our modern dissenters, embraced it 
as readily as the Church of England 
herself, and, if many of these reject 
it now, despise, condemn, and de. 
ride it, they are neither true Cal- 
vinists, nor Presbyterians, but shel- 
ter themselves under the general 
name of Independents, among whom 
it is said at present that every 
man’s private opinion is his Church, 
1 mention these particulars in order 
to shew, that a Creed that is one 
thousand three hundred years old, 
and which has been generally re- 
ceived into the Church for nine hun- 
dred years, ought not to be treated 
lightly or’ irreverently, as has been 
the case in our own country of late ; 
or to be neglected without consider- 
ing its merit *.”” 

1 conclude therefore by asking, is 
it left to the discretion of the offici- 
ating Minister, to read or omit read- 
ing the Athanasian Creed upon the 
days specified in the Rubrics pre- 
fixed to this and the Apostles’ Creed ? 

I am, Mr. Editor 
A Constant Reader 


H. G. B. 
London, May 29th, 1823. 





* Dean Vincent. 
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ON REPAIRING TOMBS, &c. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
HAVING read in the last Number 
of the Remembrancer, proceedings 
against a person for repairing a 
tomb without leave of the Church- 
wardens, | should be obliged if you 
or any of your numerous readers 
would give any information on the 
opposite case, and would state 
what is to be done when a tomb 
in a Church or Churchyard is falling 
to decay, and the descendants of 
the person to whom it is erected 
are unable or unwilling to repair it. 
The neatness with which conse- 
crated places ought to be kept up, 
requires that nothing should re- 
main in them in a dflapidated state. 
Can therefore the family or next of 
kin be obliged to put it in repair? 
or is the Minister, or are the 
Churchwardens at liberty to remove 
it altogether ? 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. 8. 
ea 
TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN 
BARBADOES, 


WE have been favoured with the 
following statement of the treatment 
of Slaves on an Estate in Barba- 
does, belonging to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; which will be pe- 
rused with much satisfaction ; and 
at least exempts this Society from 
any charge of permitting the exercise 
of cruelty towards their Slaves, or 
of neglecting their personal comfort 
and spiritual interests. It has been 
communicated to us by a Person in 
whom we can place implicit reli- 
ance. 

“ The Society and College Plantations, 
situated in the Eastward division of Bar- 
badoes, in the Parish of St. John, were 
left by General Codrington, at the com- 
mencement of the preceding century ; in 
trust to ‘ the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.’—The grand 
and immediate object of their bequest, 
was the erection of a College, on the 
preperty, established as a Public Institu- 
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tion for the advancement of learning, and 
to be maintained by the labour of the 
Slaves in making Sugar. Although deriv- 
ing some advantage from two Governesses 
set over the young, and from the occa- 
sional instruction of the Ministers entrust- 
ed with the care of the scholars, the 
slaves, on these estates, were not for some 
time provided with any regular system of 
Religious teaching : at length, however, 
the encreased funds of the Property hap- 
pily enabled the Trustees to send out a 
Clergyman in full orders, on a most li- 
beral establishment. His views were ex- 
clusively to be directed to the promotion 
of Christian habits amongst the Slaves of 
these Estates: and he was required from 
time to time to impart to the Society, the 
apparent effects of his superintendance, 
Having filled the situation for some years, 
he is therefore able to bear testimony to 
the following facts, with regard to their 
Religions advantages and general condi- 
tion ° 
“ RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 

** Divine Service is performed on the 
Sabbath, commencing at half-past eleven, 
strictly according to the rubric of the 
Church of England, and a familiar Lec- 
ture, delivered on the Faith and Duties of 
the Gospel. ‘The attendance is now regu- 
lar and full, from the adult-estate ne- 
groes; those who are present receiving 
Tickets, which on being delivered to the 
manager, secure tv them the enjoyment of 
the ensuing Saturday afternoon from one 
o'clock. Their children, seventy-one in 
number, in a neat uniform dress always 
attend—seats in a particular part of the 
Chapel being provided—many of the 
neighbouring free coloured persons and 
slaves are in the habit of frequenting this 
Chapel—and the communicants amounted 
latterly to the number of thirty-one. The 
Chapel is built of stone, and accommo- 
dates from two hundred and fifty to three 
handred souls, 


‘EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

“ The Children between four and ten 
years of age, meet together at a neat little 
School-house near the Chapel, fixed half 
way between the two Estates. Their 
number at present is forty-eight. They 
are taught to read, on the National plan, 
and remain under the tuition of a highly 
respectable Governess, from Nine till One 
every day, Saturday excepted. Those 
who are between the age of ten and fif- 
teen—twenty-three in number at present, 
are assembled on the Sabbath, and Cate- 
chetically instructed by the Chaplain in 
the body of the Chapel for two hours pre- 
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vious to. worship—the day school children 
being at the same time in the school 
room, and receiving instruction from the 
Governess. There is a comfortable apart- 
ment appropriated to her use, leading out 
of the school-room, and a stipend with 
allowances granted by the Society. 


‘ HABITS OF SLAVES. 

“ Baptism is administered to all the 
infants, on application being made by the 
Parents; and to all adults after due exa- 
mination and Yastruction ; and the Chap- 
lain ardently looks forward to the influ- 
ence of Religious instruction, as promot- 
ing a desire and suitable reverence for 
the hallowed bond of marriage, Their 
behaviour at public worship is always re- 
verent, and in many instances devout ; 
their desire for instruction is manifest ; 
and they are often heard conversing on 
subjects, which discourses from the pulpit, 
or the reading of their children, have sug- 
gested to their minds, as to their general 
conduct, The manager has repeatedly 
declared his conviction that the introduc- 
tion of Christianity has produced much 
beneficial effect obvious to himself. 

“In seasons of sickness or distress, 
they are visited by the Chaplain at the 
Hospital, or their own Houses; and if 
there be a Prisoner under confinement, 
for some great offence, he is attended 
with exhortation and reproof. 

“ They seem to feel great confidence 
in their Minister, and often seize opportu- 
nities of having intercourse with him, 
Their numerous little presents, and sor- 
row at parting with him, showed their at- 
tachment in a most affecting manner. 


‘€ GENERAL TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES, 
“Previous to the commencement of 
their daily work, warm ginger tea is hand- 
ed round to every individual. The weight 
of their labour from sun-rise to sun-set, is 
alleviated by two regular suspensions of 
half an hour for their breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for their dinner, This lat- 
ter meal is dressed for them by the time of 
their return at noon, so that the interval 
is spent in refreshment without care or fa- 
tigue. While occupied in labour, draughts 
of water are constantly supplied by a 
person appointed for this purpose ; and in 
more wearisome work, punch is very fre- 
quently prepared and sent out to them. 

“ Their labour has been much lightened 
by the Introduction of the Plough ; and it 
has been for years the object of the Agri- 
cultural Society, to devise and recommend 
for adoption, measures for diminishing 
manual labour. 

“ Punishments of a severe nature are 
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very rarely inflicted, and the eubstitation 
of imprisonment for corporal chastisement, 
has been found to answer every purpose 
of correction. 

“ Every Mother having eight children 
alive has the undisputed enjoyment of 
the whole of Thursday ; and the Saturday 
afternoon, throughout the year, is allotted. 
to those who have three living. The al- 
ternate Saturday afternoon only, is graut- 
ed to the others during the crop season. 

“ The Hospital is a newand very com- 
modious building. There are five apart- 
ments, so constructed as to admit safe 
ventilation, and opening into a gallery, for 
convalescents to walk in. There is in 
another division a lying in room; but it is 
entirely at the option of the Mother to oc- 
cupy this, or her own house, during the 
month. An Apothecary visits daily, and 
a nurse presides to attend on the sick. In 
cases of dangerous illness, the very best 
medical or surgical aid is called in with- 
out hesitation. 

“ Very little labour is exacted from 
pregnant females, and great consideration 
shown them, while nursing their children. 
Each receives a supply of baby-linen, and 
when the child is a month old is pre- 
sented with a dollar, ‘ 

“ There is a neat Nursery, with a su- 
perintendant, in which the young children 
are kept while their mothers are at work, 
where they remain till of an age to be 
employed in picking grass, sweeping the 
yard, &c. 

“The portion of food allotted them, 
besides the meal daily cooked for them, 
is so abundant, that they are enabled to 
exchange the superfluity for making their 
clothes, to raise stock, and even to sell 
at the Town Market. 

“ Their Houses are generally of stone, 
with a thatched roof; around them is a 
small portion of Land under neat cultiva- 
tion ; and this little property they have 
the permission of leaving, at their decease, 
to any relative or friend, being a Slave on 
the Estate. 

* At the end of the crop, a day is given 
up entirely to festivity; they have a 
dance in the yard, which the Chaplain, 
Attorney, and others, invited for the oc- 
casion, witness ; aud a comfortable dinner 
is provided for them. 

“* On the death of any one, the relatives 
have the intermediate time between the 
decease and interment, and all on the Es- 
tate leave their work, one hour earlier 
than usual to attend the funeral. 

“ Under the humane direction of Fors- 
ter Clarke, Esq. Attorney, and Mr. Sa- 
muel Hinkson, Manager, there are now 
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Sifty-three Slaves more on the property, 
than in the year 1815 ; three Malattoes, 
have in the mean time, purchased their 
liberty, and no purchases have been made. 

“ A disposition on the side of the Pro- 
prietor to impart, and of the Slave to re- 
ceive, religious instruction, is at this 
time very evident ; nor can there be a 
doubt, but that an efficient system of re- 
ligious tuition, interwoven with some judi- 
cious immunities, directed by Ministers of 
the Established Church, through the sub- 
ordinate agency of Catechists will be rea- 
dily embraced by the Proprietors, and 
promote the civilization and eternal good 
of the Slaves themselves.” 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I THANK you for the publication of 
the Two Letters on the pronunciation 
of Catholic and Apostolic in the 
Nicene Creed. Having now read 
the arguments produced on both 
sides, we shall be better able to 
judge for ourselves. But after the 
most attentive consideration, which 
I have been able to bestow on the 
subject, I still find impediments to 
a final decision, in which both par- 
ties might be reasonably expected 
toacquiesce. Another object equally 
desirable, that of making both par- 
ties satisfied with each other, may 
be more easily obtained. And, as I 
propose in the following remarks to 
keep this object in view, I address 
you under the name of Pacificus, 

I think that your last correspon- 
dent is quite correct in his examples 
of Apostolic pronounced as a pa- 
roxytone: aud I will add another 
example, that of the Apostolic Fa- 
thers, In these examples, general 
usage, the all-powerful arbiter of 
language, is so decisive in favour of 
the aceent on the penultima, that no 
one ought to lay the accent on the 
autepenultima. But, in the case 


immediately before us, present usage 
is not general either way. Whether 
they are right, or whether they are 
wrong, the fact is indisputable, that 
among the elders of our Church, a 
considerable part in reading the 
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Nicene Creed make Apostolic not a 
paroxytone but a pro-paroxytone, 
And formerly this mode of pronun- 
ciation was the common one. That 
Dryden so pronounced the word is 
certain: and there is no more reason 
for saying that Dryden so used it 
for the sake of the metre, than that 
it was made a paroxytone for the 
sake of the metre in the two ex- 
amples which are quoted by your 
last Correspondent. Though usage, 
therefore, has in some cases deter- 
mined Apostolic as a paroxytone, 
it has not in all. And if in any 
case it may be pronounced as a 
pro-paroxytone, the question then 
arises, whether it ought not to be so 
pronounced when it is used with 
Catholic, that.the two words, which 
bear the same relation to Catholicus 
and Apostolicus may be pronounced 
in the same way in the same place. 
Sut the difficulty consists in deter- 
mining the previous question; name- 
ly, whether Apostolic may in any 
case be made a pro-paroxytone.— 
Your correspondent, who signs him- 
self Paroxytone, argues from ana- 
logy, that the accent should be 
always on thé penultima. But ana- 
logy is not the only rule by which 
we must be guided; for custom, 
that arbiter of language, which very 
frequently decides, both against the 
accent, and against the quantity 
observed in the original languages, 
is obeyed where neither etymelogy 
nor analogy would lead us to the 
pronunciation so prescribed. And 
in a language, precarious in pronun- 
ciation as the English language, it 
cannot well be otherwise. 

[ will endeavour to explain myself 
by the means of another example, 
which both parties may examine, 
unfettered by those prejudices which 
they cannot lay aside when they 
argue about the word in question. 
I will instance the word Mediator, 
which likewise occurs in the Church 
service, and which likewise is difler- 
ently pronounced by the Clergy.— 
This word, according to its deriva- 
tion, should be a paroxytone. It is 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 55. 
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marked as a paroxytone in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, aud in all other English 
dictionaries with which I am ac- 
quainted, Nor do I remember to 
have heard it read, in my younger 
days, except as a paroxytone. But 
at present it is frequently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the 
fourth syllable from the end: and it 
is sometimes so pronounced, even by 
those who lay particular emphasis 
on the penultima of Apostolic.— 
Should we blame, therefore, the 
Clergy who so pronounce Mediator ? 
I think not. There is a tendency in 
the English language to throw the 
accent backward, while there is an 
opposite tendency in the French 
language to throw it forward. And 
this tendency in the English lan- 
guage operates without regard to 
etymology. But if the Clergy, who 
still pronounce Mediator as a pa- 
roxytone, abstain from censuring 
their brethren, who throw back the 
accent to the first syllable, they are 
entitled to similar forbearance.— 
They should be allowed to pro- 
nounce in the old way, without any 
mark of disapprobation, or even an 
indirect bint, that they are less wise 
than their neighbours. And they 
will be entitled to such forbearance, 
till omnipotent usage shall produce 
(as is not impossible) the same ef- 
fect on Mediator as it has done on 
Moderator, a word which, in former 
times was always pronounced as a 
peroxytone, and is still marked as a 
paroxytone in Johnson's Dictionary. 

May not therefore the same for- 
bearance be extended to the word 
apostolic ? Though there are many 
who now make it a paroxytone, 
there are still many who pronounce 
it as a pro-paroxytone, when used 
with the pro-paroxytone Catholic. 
And if in their opinion it ought to 
be so pronounced in that connexion, 
they should be allowed to do so, 
without any intimation of error, In 
a matter of such doubtful disputa- 
tion, where no critical mandate can 
bind either party, each party should 
be left to the exercise of his own 
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discretion. Each party should make 
his own judgment the rule of his 
own conduct: but not attempt to 
impose that judgment as a rule for 
the conduct of others. 

After these conciliatory remarks, 
it would be foreign to my object to 
enter into a long discussion with 
Paroxytone. He himself is con. 
vinced that Apostolic should have 
the accent on the penultima in every 
instance, and of course where it oc. 
curs in the Nicene Creed. Nor can 
I disapprove of his acting on his 
own conviction, when he himself 
reads that Creed. But it is quite 
consistent with a desire of concilia- 
tion to consider, whether the argu- 
ments alleged by either party are 
sufficient to bind the others. 

Paroxytone contends, that Apos- 
tolic ought in no case to have the 
accenton the antepenultima, because 
it is a polysyllable ; and polysyllable 
adjectives in ic have the accent on 
the penultima. Now there is really 
no ground for this distinction be- 
tween trisyllables in ic, and poly- 
syllables in ic. The rule applies 
equally to both. It is applied ge- 
nerally to adjectives in ic by that 
very writer, to whom Paroxytone 
appeals. And that same writer al- 
lows, that Catholic is an exception 
to the rule. So are the adjectives 
chéleric, lfnatic, pélitic and impé- 
litic, the latter of which is a quadi- 
syllable. And why are they excep- 
tions? Because usage, the all- 
powerful arbiter of language, has 
made them so. If the rule must be 
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warrant exceptions, why should a 
prohibition lie against apostolic 
when joined to Catholic? If even in 
that connexion one party makes the 
former a paroxytone the latter a 
pro-paroxytone, there is still a very 
numerous and respectable body of 
Clergy, who retain the pronuncia- 
tion, which was once very general, 
and lay the accent on the antepe- 
nultima of both words when they 
occur together, It is surely there- 
fore unfair in the former party, to 
deny the benefit of usage to the 
other party, and to correct a pro- 
nunciation as faulty, because it dif- 
fers from their own. But if such 
pronunciation has been common, 
so also (says Paroxytone) has been 
the pronunciation ‘* Holy Spérit ;”’ 
and he adds, that this is no reason 
why we should continue the pro- 
nunciation. Now it is surely a 
strange mode of reasoning, that, 
because we should reject a pronun- 
ciation, which is vicious in itself, 
and never could have been adopted 
by well-educated men, we should 
therefore reject a pronunciation, 
which has a parallel in similar words, 
and has been adopted by men as 
wise, as Paroxytone himself. 

I will conclude, therefore, by, 
again recommending, that in a case 
of such doubtful disputation, every 
man should exercise his own judg- 
ment for himself, but not attempt to 
impose it upon others, 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches ; 
none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


so strictly observed, that no excep- I am. Sir 

tion shall be allowed, we must say Yo b di 

cathélic, choléric, lunatic, politic sedis <x 

and impolitic. But if usage does Paeiricus. 
SS 


SACRED POETRY. 
EPITAPH ON THE HON. MISS DRUMMOND. 


Here sleeps, what once was Beauty, once was Grace ; 
Grace, that with tenderness and sense combin’d 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 
Where beauty shines the mirrour of the mind. 
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Such was the Maid, that in the morn of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in nature’s pride, 

Blest with each art, that owes its charm to truth, 
Sunk in her father’s fond embrace and died, 


He weeps ; O venerate the holy tear ; 
Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load ; 
The Parent mourns his child upon her bier, 
The Christian yields an angel to his God. 
Mason. 


—__ 


LINES 
Suggested by Horace’s Ode, beginning “ Aiquam 
Memento,.”—Lib. ii. 
What though the muse of Flaccus sweeps the string, 
Say can she ought of joy or ease impart ? 
Invite sweet Peace to stoop on downy wing, 
And ease the throbbings of the aching heart? 





Ah no! her future is a dreary void, 
And all her Gods are impotent to save ; 
’ With dreary woe she sings of Fate’s decree, 
No light of Hope illumes the darksome grave. 


> In vain Falernian wine in plenty flows, 
And lofty trees afford a grateful shade ; 
Her favor'd vot’ry no enjoyment knows— 
The fatal Sisters weave the triple thread. 


The Christian muse may take a nobler flight 
As high she soars on Inspiration’s wing : 
Inflame her zeal with rapt Isaiah’s light, 
Or tune a sweeter lay with Zion’s King. 


The soul she deigus to visit and inspire, 
Can hear unmov’d of Fate’s revolving Uru; 
Nor does he view in scenes beyond the grave, 
A dreary exile, whence is no return, 


No boat of Charon ferries o’er the wave, 

In which he enters a bewilder’d guest ; 
Angels of light convey his spirit home, 

And chaunt his welcome to eternal rest. 


June, 1823. - 
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Archd. Blomfield’s Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy. 






A Sermon preached at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Stewards 
of the Sons of the Clergy, in 
the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, on Thursday, May 22, 
1822, By the Venerable Charles 
James Blomfield, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, and Rector 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Ato. 
pp- 26. Rivingtons. 1823. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Colches- 





ter, by Charles James Blomfield, 
D.D. at his Primary Visitation, 
in May, 1823, and published at 
their Request. 4to. pp. 32. Riv- 
ingtons. 1823. 


WE have noticed both these Dis. 
courses together, not from their 
bearing any relation to each other 
in their matter, or the time and oc- 
occasion of their delivery, but as 
coming from the same able pen, 
appearing at the same time before 
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the public, and marked with the 
same warm, and steady attachment 
to that pure and Apostolic Church, 
of which their Author is himself so 
distinguished an ornament, 

The first is a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, from that short but em- 
phatic declaration of the Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, “ Being 
defamed, we entreat.” 

It opens with an animated pic- 
ture of the sufferings and persecu- 
tions of the Apostles and early 
Christians, and the patience and 
boldness with which they were en- 
dured: it assigns these sufferings 
and persecutions to their just cause 
—the working of the evil passions 
of mankind, their impatience under 
reproof, aud their hatred of their 
reprovers. ‘ The scorner loveth 
not one that reproveth him.” It 
traces the history of the Church 
ouward, to the time of Constantine, 
through a tract not unmarked with 
hJood, and always beset with 
obloquy and reproach, ‘ And even 
then,” remarks the Archdeacon, 
“‘ when Christianity became the 
established religion of the civilized 
world, and the banuer of the Cross 
floated over the towers of imperial 
Byzantium, the Christian Priest- 
hood had still to encounter the per- 
secution of that spirit of evil, which 
has ever been active to sow tares 
among the wheat.” 

The interference at that period 


of the secular power in matters of 


opinion, in compliance with the en- 


treaties, not of the orthodox but of 


the heretical party, is justly stated 
to have paved the way for the enor- 
mous usurpation of the Roman 
Pontiff, and for all those corruptions 
which for a time obscured the light 
of Christianity. Over those ages 
during which the Christian world 
groaned under the darkness of the 
Papal dominion, the Archdeacon 
passes with only one remark, which 
relates more particularly to the state 
of religion in our own country, 


“ During a great part of that period 
of time, which witnessed the triumphant 
ascendancy of the ecclesiastical orders, 
the real pastors of Christ’s flock, the actual 
Jahourers in his vineyard, were an oppress- 
ed and calumpiated body of men, The 
patrimony of the Church was engrossed by 
the monastic institutions ; the dignities and 
advantages of the Cathedral churches, 
which since the Reformation have been 
usually bestowed npon those who partake 
in the labours of the ministry, or serve the 
cause of religion by their learning and 
zeal, were then in the hands of the monks, 
and those in many instances foreigners. 
The parish priests, had, in general, no 
more than a bare subsistence *. Add to 
this injustice, the contempt with which 
they were treated by the monastic orders ; 
the invasion of their parochial duties by 
the itinerant friars ; the heavy tribute which 
was exacted (and most rigorously from the 
poorest) by the pope; and, lastly, that 
prohibition of the common liberty of man- 
kind, which numbered the marriage of a 
priest among the deadly sins; and it will 
appear, that the ministry, properly so 
called, even during the ages of papal usur- 
pation, could claim no exemption from 
the common lot of suffering, which they 
inherited, together with their office, from 


. the Apostles, Let it be remarked by the 


way, that in the very same age which pro- 
duced a Wickliffe, the father of English 
poetry delineated the character of a parish 
priest, as of one who truly preached the 
Gospel of Christ, was ‘ rich of holy thought 
and work, aud in adversity full patient +.’ ” 
Sermon, p. 12. 

The Archdeacon again passes 
over those seasons of tribulation, 
during which the favour of Provi- 
dence seemed to be withdrawn from 
our reformed but afflicted Church, 
while the cruel bigotry of the Pa- 
pists, or, at a later period, the 
equally intolerant fanaticism of the 
levellers bore sway; in order to con- 
sider, whether even in these later 
times of comparative tranquillity 
and safety, the condition of the 
English Clergy have not been such 
as to justify their taking to them- 
selves, at least, the concluding 
words of the Apostle’s description, 
“ Being defamed, we entreat,” 


** The Charch of England (proceeds 





* * Johnson's Eccl, Law, I Pref, p, vi. 
“+ Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury 
Tales.” 
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the Archdeadon) forms an integral and 
essential part of the Constitution. It 
was declared in the great charter of 
our liberties, that she shall be free, and 
shall have ald her whole rights and liberties 
inviolable ; and these rights and liberties 
our sovereigns swear that they will pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this 
realm. For these blessings we humbly 
thank God; inasmuch as we believe that 
our established Church is admirably calcu- 
lated to uphold and propagate genuine 
Christianity; and we acknowledge, that 
for the use which we make of our adyan- 
tages, in pursuance of that object, we have 
to render a strict and solemn account to 
Him, who has entrusted them to our keep- 
ing and administration. Buttogether with 
the privileges and immunities of the 
Clergy, let us take into account their 
hardships, Let us remark, that the same 
laws which fence the establishment, look 
with peculiar jealousy upon the ecclesias- 
tical order, and’ encompass them on every 
side with limitations and penalties, to 
which no secular profession is subjected, 
Their office is restrained by so many con- 
ditions and qualifications, that it is an 
easier matter for a lay person to take pos- 
session of a post of the highest dignity and 
profit, than for a Clergyman to secure his 
title to au inconsiderable provision in the 
Church*, The slightest irregularity is 
visited with severe penalties and for- 
feitures, 

“ Aud of those who are securely fixed 
in the possession of a moderate benefice, 
low many are called upon to exercise their 
patience in submitting to unjust imposition, 
or to diminish their limited income in re- 
sisting it? How few either claim or obtain 
their just and lawful rights; even when 
the whole remuneration of a laborious 
ministry amounts but to a scanty pittance ; 
while the lay impropriator of the Church’s 
patrimony rigorously exacts a tenfold 
greater sum, and no complaint is heard ? 
For every case which comes before the 
public eye, (and every such case is sure 
to be blazoned abroad) where ecclesiastical 
duties are sought for, by legal process, from 
those who unjustly withhold them, there 
are hundreds, where men of a meck and 
patient spirit, for the sake of the Church's 
peace, acquiesce in the diminution of their 
lawful property, and, in the spirit of the 
apostolical practice, ‘ being persecuted, 
suffer it,’ Yet this isa hardship to which 
no other profession is subject; and the 
greater hardship, because it occurs in a 





“ * Johnson's Preface to Clergyman’s 
Vade Mecum. p. 3.” 
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profession, one qualification for which is 
an expensive education ; and which, when 
once embraced, utterly precludes us from 
improving our worldly circumstances by 
those pursuits, in which the members of 
every other calling may engage without 
scandal er reproach. 

“ Then surely, in a moral point of view, 
it is no slight hardship, (productive I con- 
fess it to be of general good, but still it is 
a hardship to the individuals) that we should 
be set forth as a spectacle to the world ; 
that the eyes of men should be fixed upon 
us with a keen and captions vigilance ; 
that the failings, to which the infirmity of 
human nature subjects even the best of 
men, should be in our case censured with 
more than ordinary severity ; that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, when brought before the 
bar of public opinion, should find a judge 
already prejudiced against him; and, if 
condemned, should have to suffer a double 
measure of disgrace; a condition, which 
would be more tolerable, if, on the other 
hand, the world at large were disposed to 
observe the precept of St. Paul, and to 
reward with ‘ double honour the elders 
that rule well, and who labour in word and 
dectrine *,’” Sermon, p. 13. 

From the general view of the 
condition of the English Clergy, 
which in the Sermon itself is pur- 
sued still farther, we are led by an 
easy transition to the more peculiar 
case of the Parochial Ministers, 
the cause of whose widows and or- 
phan children the Archdeacon was 
advocating. Their case is truly and 
affectingly detailed, and is heighten- 
ed still more by a picture of that 
distress which so ofteu, and so 
afflictingly awaits their families at 
their death, 

“ Their’s (remarks the Archdeacon) 
is no obtrusive nor importnnate poverty. 
It does not solicit your attention in 
the highways, nor at the corners of 
the streets, nor in the promiscuous as- 
semblies, at which a forced and artificial 
charity is excited by the parade of misery : 
but it is found in the retired and humble 
dwellings, where the widow of him who 
rests from his labours, and is gone to the 
Master whom he served, looks with almost 
hopeless anxiety upon the children of bis 
care, bereft of their natural instractor, 
and destitute of the means of supplying 
their loss.” Sermon, p. 20. 





“4 Tim. v. 17.” 
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From the painful feelings which 
this view is so calculated to excite in 
every reflecting mind, we are, how- 
ever in some measure relieved by 
the recollection of those charitable 
institutions which, whilst they hold 
forth the promise of protection and 
support to his widow and his chil- 
dren, must prove so consolatory to 
the departing spirit of the poor, 
but faithful minister of the Lord. 


“ Need I,” (concludes the Archdea- 
con) enlarge upon the comfort which 
cheers her widowed state, when a vo- 
luntary benevolence, prompted not only 
by compassion towards her, but by res- 
pect to the character and profession of him 
whom she has lost, relieves her of the hea- 
viest portion of her burden; enables her 
to fulfil the duty which has devolved upon 
her, of bringing up her children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; or, with 
a still more noble and effectual zeal, re- 
moves them to a place of safety and com- 
fort, and prepares them by a course of ex- 
cellent instruction, to fill, if not a conspi- 
cuous, yet a useful and respectable station 
in life * ?” 

“ These are amongst the consolations 
and encouragements of the ministry. As- 
sured of the sympathy and friendship of 
the good, the faithful servant of his Lord 
pursues his quiet and contented way: the 
reproofs of the scorner he shames by his 
irreproachable demeanour, by his conspi- 
cuons piety, by his active benevolenee, by 
his friendly admonitions: ‘ being persecu- 
ted, he suffers it ; being defamed, he in- 
treats.’ For his own recompense he looks 
to the Master whom he serves : and when 
he is summoned to receive it, he leaves his 
children a sacred trust to the charity of a 
Christian people, amongst whom ‘his 
praise is in the Gospel.’” Sermon, p. 21. 

From beholding the Archdeacon 
in the character of the able and 
feeling advocate of the afflicted fa- 
milies of his deceased brethren, we 
proceed next to view him as the 
active and conscientious inspector 
of the conduct of the living, and the 
faithful guardian of the rights and 





“«* T allude to that admirable institution, 
the Clergy Orphan School, the manage- 
ment of which is as excellent as its object 
is praiseworthy; I wish it were in my 
power to add, that the support which it 
receives is proportioned to its claims upon 
public benevolence.” 


[JuLY, 


property of the Church, The Charge 
before us was delivered at his Primary 
Visitation, before the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester. After 
a high and deserved eulogium on the 
merits of his lamented predecessor, 
Archdeacon Jefterson, he enters on 
the following brief delineation of 
the Archidiaconal office. 


“In the earlier periods of the Church, 
the Archdeacon appears to have exercised 
a simple scrutatorial authority, delegated 
to him by the Bishop, when prevented 
from visiting his diocese in person; for 
the purpose of inquiring into such things, 
concerning the Church and its ministers, 
as required correction, and of reporting 
the same to his principal*. In process of 
time, however, and by steps which are not 
now distinctly to be traced, those officers 
came to have the power of visitation vested 
in them by right: and with the right of 
inquiry they obtained that of correc- 
tion; according to a maxim of the civil 
law, “ that he who has authority to inquire 
into defects, must also have authority to 
correct them+.” Thus the origina! juris- 
diction, which of right belonged exclu- 
sively to the Bishop, was in some way or 
other, probably by consent, perhaps by 
custom, communicated to the Archdea- 
cons, and, in some places, to the Deans of 
Cathedral Churches}, So that the juris- 
diction which the Archdeacon now exer- 
cises, is exercised juro ordinario § ; and in 





* “ Bp. Stillingfleet’s Eccl. Cases, p. 
146. Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. $6.” 

+** ‘Cujus est visitare, ipsius est comperta 
corrigere,’ The independent jurisdiction of 
Archdeacons is recognized in a canon of 
the Council of Tours in (1164,) which 
forbids Bishops and Archdeacons to farm 
their jurisdiction to Rural Deans for an 
annual rent: and in the Articles of Cla- 
rendon, A, D, 1164, it is decreed, that 
* Laymen are to be accused only by law- 
ful men, in the presence of the Bishop ; 
yet so that the Archdeacon do not lose 
his right, nor any thing accruing thereby.’ 
And the same Articles state an appeal to 
lie from the Archdeacon to the Bishop. 
In 1085, it appears that while the Bishop 
sat in the County Court, his Archdeacon 
sat in the Hundred Court. The division 
of Hundreds, I believe, commonly corre- 
sponds with that of the Deaneries, over 
which the Archdeacon has jurisdiction, 

t “ Stillingfleet, ibid. p. 337. 

§ “ Stillingfleet, Tracts, p. 244. Cases, 
p- 340, Bishop Gibson’s Codex, pp. 969, 
970,” 
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those cases, to which it extends, he is the 
immediate Ordinary: although it may be 
expedient that he should forbear from ex- 
ercising authority, as such, except in his 
more plain and obyious functions, as Visi- 
tor of all ecclesiastical fabrics and posses- 
sions; leaving questions of a higher and 
more delicate nature to the determination 
of the superior Ordinary, In point of 
law, however, the Archdeacon may take 
cognizance, in his court, of all irregulari- 
ties and defects, into which he may in- 
quire as Visitor*.” p. 9. 

“ The general duty of the Archdeacon 
is, to ascertain whether there be any 
thing that wants correction and amend- 
ment, either in persons or things eccle- 
siastical,within his jurisdiction, and to cor- 
rect and amend them+. With regard to 
persons, the earlier constitutions of our 
Church, appointed him to take good care, 
that the several Clergy within the Arch- 
deaconry were, duly instructed how to 
perform divine service and to administer 
the sacraments ¢.” Charge. p. 12. 


This is confirmed by a copious 
reference to various sources of un- 
questionable authority ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn, that, 


“ The jurisdiction, therefore, of the 
Archdeacon over persons, as well as 
things, ecclesiastical; or, at all events, 
his visitatorial authority, is placed beyond 
dispute: and although the Reformation, 
while it purified the doctrine of our 
Church, produced, by degrees, such a 
learned and able clergy, as to supersede 
the necessity of many of these provisions 
for the instruction and regulation of the 
parochial miuistry ; yet I consider it still 
to be a part of the duty of that officer, if 


* Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. 99. By. the 
Stat. 24 Hen, VIII. c. 12. an appeal lies 
from the Archdeacon’s court to the Bi- 
shop’s ; which proves that the Archdeacon’s 
is a subordinate, but not a delegate juris. 
diction.” 

t “* Lynwood, p. 53. ed. Oxon. (Paris) 
1579.” 

{ Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations, 
p.2. In the Laws of the Northumbrian 
Priests, a.p. 950, (Johnson’s Eccl. Laws, 
P.I.) are the two following :—“ 6. Ifa 
Priest transgress the Archdeacon’s edict, 
let him pay twelve ore. 7. If a Priest be 
guilty, and celebrate mass contrary to 
the Archdeacon’s injunction, let him pay 
twelve ore.” See Langton’s Constitution, 
MCCXXII. 25: and particularly those of 
Otto, mccxxxvit. 20. 
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not publicly to notice and correct, yet at 
least to communicate to the Bishop any 
irregularities in the performance of the 
public offices of the Church, or in the ex- 
tervals of religion, which may have come 
to his knowledge. There are many points 
of this description, which, from the fre- 
quency and particular nature of his visi- 
tations, are more likely to come under his 
cognizance, than under that of the Dioce- 
san ; and the whole tenour of lis office is 
such, as to render it his bounden duty to 
‘ detect unto the Bishop’ all who shall offend 
therein.” Charge, p. 15. 


From this clear statement of the 
powers and duties of an Archdea- 
con, we are carried in detail to the 
several objects which demand the 
exercise of his functions. 

With regard to the Ministers of 
the Church, whether considered in 
their private or ministerial capacity, 
the Archdeacon contents himself 
with remarking, that, 


“ Independently of the fact, that the 
Clergy of the .present day are not more 
exemplary in their personal deportment, 
than in their canonical adherence to the 
ritual of the Church ; it is scarcely pos- 
sible,'in the present state of society, that 
any remarkable departure from regularity, 
in either particular can occur, without be- 
coming a mafter of such publicity, as to 
render the interference of the proper 
officer a step of obvious and unquestion- 
able propriety.” Charge, p. 19, 

For a clear and impressive state- 
ment of the duties of Churchwar- 
dens, those “ yearly guardians of 
the temporal possessions and rights 
of the Church,” the Archdeacon 
refers his Clergy to a Charge * 
delivered by ‘his lamented prede- 
cessor at his last Visitation, and 
published since his death, of which 
he strongly recommends that two 
copies should be kept in every pa- 
rish, one by the minister and the 
other by the churchwardens) point- 
ing out, in passing, the obligation 
which the Churchwardens are under 





* “ A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in the Diocese of London, 
in the year 1821. By the Rev. J. Jeffer- 
son, A.M. & F.A.S, Late Archdeacon,” 
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to an exact and punctual fulfilment 
of every particular of their duty; 
and pressing on the Clergy the 
kindness and propriety of remind- 
ing them often of this their obli- 
gation, and affording them from 
time to time such information touch- 
ing the duties of their office, as 
they may seem to require. 

On that branch of the Archdea- 
con’s jurisdiction which takes cog- 
nizance of the buildings and pro- 
perty of the Church, he states that, 


“ In the ancient constitutions *, recog- 
nized by Act of Parliament +, as a part of 
the ecclesiastical law of the realin, the 
Archdeacons are directed to take care of 
all the possessious of the Church; to con- 
sider diligently the fabric, particularly 
the Chancel; to inspect the vestments 
and books ; to have an account, in writing, 
of all the ornaments and utensils ; to en- 


join the reparation of all defects, within a 


fixed time, under a certain penalty to be 
imposed upon the Churchwardens ; and, 
by a Statute of the 13 Edw, I. + c. 4. it is 
enacted, that no prohibition lies against 
the ecclesiastical judge, when ‘ he pu- 
nishes for the non-enclosure of a Church- 
yard, or for defects in the covering or 
ornaments of the Church ; in which cases,’ 
says the Statute, ‘no other punishment 
can be inflicted than a pecuniary fine §.’ ” 
Charge, p. 22. 

Touching the power which the 
Archdeacon may possess, not only 
of inquiring into, but enforcing the 
reparation of the mansion-houses of 
incumbents, and other buildings 
upon the glebe he remarks, 


* One would expect, that whatever 
authority the Archdeacon possesses over the 
Chorchwardens, as to the repairs of the 
Church, he must also possess over the in- 
cumbent, as to the upholding of the build- 





* “ Lyndwood, pp. 50, 53. Johnson’s 
Eccles. Laws, MCCXXiI. 1}, MCCCXXilL. 6. 
Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations. 

+ “25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 2 Edw. VI. ¢. 
13.n.13. 1 Eliz, ec. 2. n. 23. 13 Car, II. 
c. 12 See Bp. Stillingfieet’s Cases, p. 
353. Tracts, p. 263. Johnson's Clergy- 
man’s Vade-Mecum, I. p. 300.” 

t “ The Statute of Circumspecte aga- 
tes.” 

§ “ The sentence of the spiritual judge 
is also final with regard to the repairs of 
glebe houses,” 
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ings attached to the glebe: for both are 
equally the objects of visitation, and he is 
equally divected to enjoin repairs in both 
cases. A constitution of John Stratford, 
(whieh has been overlooked by Bp. Gib- 
son, in his Book on Parochial Visitations, 
but is given in his Codex, p. 968) says, 
that in his time, Archdeacons in their Vi- 
sitations, upon finding defects, either in 
the Churches or their ornaments, in the 
fences of the Church-yard, or in the Man- 
sion-houses, did order them to be repaired 
under a pecuniary fine: and it directs the 
fine, when levied, to be applied to the re- 
paration of the said defects, But although 
Iam of opinion, that the Archdeacon has, 
by virtue of his office, the power of en- 
forcing the due maintenance of all eccle- 
siastical’ fabrics; yet in the case of glebe 
houses he will find it expedient to have re- 
course to the more sumpiary and effectual 
remedy, which has been provided both by 
the canon and statute law. The old consti- 
tutions * direct, that if, aftera monition from 
the Archdeacon, an incumbent shall neglect 
for two months to repair decently the 
buildings on his glebe, the Bishop shall 
take diligent care, that it be done ont of 
the profits of the benefice, which are te 
be sequestered for that purpose ; an in- 
quisition of the defects haviag been made 
by credible persons upon oath, And this 
is now the law of England with regard to 
parsonage houses in general t.” Charge, 
p. 22. 

To that department of his office, 
which requires the constant and vi- 
gilant inspection of the glebe. 
houses, the Archdeacon professes 
his determination to direct his par- 
ticular attention; referring to 57 
Geo. 3. c. 99. which exacts that 
such incumbents, not keeping their 
glebe-houses in good and sufficient 
repair, nor upon monition from the 
Bishop putting the same into repair 
within the time specified in the mo- 
nition, shall be liable to all the pains 





* “Of Othobon: Johnson's Eccl, Laws, 
MCCLXVIII, 17.” 

+ “ Burn’s Eccl. Law. Dilapidations, p. 
149. The rule laid down in the injunctions 
of Henry VIII. Edw. VI. and Q, Eliz. was 
this, that when a parsonage house or chan- 
cel was in decay, the incumbent should be 
required to spend yearly one fifth part of 
the fruits of his benefice, till it was re- 
paired ; and afterwards maintain the same 
in a good state: a rule, which Bishop 
Fleetwood wished much to see revived.” 
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and penalties of non-residence ; and 
pressing on his Clergy the obligation 
they are under, not merely to sup- 
port and uphold their glebe-houses, 
but also to preserve them in a de- 


cent ® state; expending wholly upon 
the repairs of the buildings on the 


glebe, what they may have received 


for dilapidations from their prede- 
cessors, and never making any ma- 


terial alteration in them; without 
having first obtained the sanction of 
the Ordinary. 

Such is the brief but able outline 


of the duties of the Archidiaconal 
office given by Archdeacon Blom- 


field, and we are confident that in 
laying it before our readers, we shall 
have performed no useless, or un- 
acceptable seryice. 

We shall conclude with extracting 
the following earnest admonitions to 
ministerial unanimity and fidelity, 
which are no less just in them- 


selves, than forcibly and beautifully 


expressed, 
The first of these forms the 


opening ; the last the conclusion of 
the Charge. 


“ We (the Clergy) are not only mem- 
bers together of the great Christian fami- 
ly; and of that particular branch of it, 
which, in its doctrines and discipline, most 
nearly resembles the primitive household 
of the faith; but we are still more closely 
connected with one another by the sacred 
commission, in virtue of which we profess 
to be the lawful dispensers of God's word. 
Engaged, by the most solemn vows, in ren- 
dering a common service to the Church of 
Christ ; and sensible, as we must be, of the 
importance and difficulty of our common 
duties ; we have surely much to unite us 
in amity and concord; much to awaken 
our mutual sympathy and regard. 

“The feelings of reciprocal kindness, 
whieh the spirit of our profession is so well 
calculated to excite, ought to receive ad- 
ditional force and liveliness from the pe- 
culiar complexion of the age in which we 
live. External pressure upon every side 
of a body, uaturally increases the solidity 
and coherence of its parts. The opposi- 
tion and calumnies of those, who “ have 
evil will at Sion,’ may be expected to 





‘¢ * Reparare studeant decenter.”” Sce 
3ishop Gibson, p. 25. 
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produce at least one good result, by units 
ing more closely all her defenders and 
friends, Above all, her teachers mast 
surely feel it to be no less their interest 
than their duty, to “ dwell together in 
unity;” ‘‘ standing fast in one spirit, with 
one mind ; striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel ; and in nothing terrified by 
their adversaries*.” ‘The providence of 
God sometimes makes the opposers of the 
Gospel to be the unwilling instruments of 
its promotion. Such will be the case, 
when the ministers of religion are awakene 
ed, by the attacks of its adversaries, toa 
sense of their own danger, and excited to 
use an increased diligence in the perform- 
ance of their sacred duties, While we 
continue true to our own character and 
office ; while we labour conscientiously, 
each in the province assigned to him by 
the Church, we have nothing to apprehend 
from the enemies of religion and good or 
der. A pious and charitable dedication 
of ourselves to those who are committed 
to our care ; a spirit of forbearauce and 
indulgence towards the erring and the 
weak, and of brotherly love and kindness 
towards one another, will give invincible 
strength to the arguments, by which we 
may be called upon, from time to time, to 
prove the legitimacy and usefulness of our 
office.” Charge, p. 3. 

“ The highest and purest gratification 
we can receive, will be from witnessing 
the increase of religion uoder the ministry 
of our national Charch: and in the com- 
mon course of events, the measure of that 
increase will be the degree of zeal and 
punctuality, with which the stewards of ler 
household perform their appointed tasks, 
Let the humblest of her ministers reflect, 
that by the faithful execution of his trust, 
he may become conducive to her honour 
and prosperity, in a degree which he him- 
self can never calculate; as the smallest 
drop serves to feed the rivulet, which, 
mingling with other streams, contributes 
to form at last the aggregate of mighty 
waters.” Charge, p. 30. 


a oe 


Assize Sermon. A Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Ches- 
ter, April 7, 1823, at the Spring 
Assizes, before the Hon. Charles 
Warren, His Majesty's Chief 
Justice, and the Hon. Samuel 
Marshall, Serjeant at Law, His 
Majesty's other Justice. John 
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White, Esq. of Sale, High She- 
riff. By the Rev. J. T. Allen, 
M.A. Incumbent of High Leigh, 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff. 
4to. 18pp. Manchester, 1823. 


WE extract from this Sermon the 
following passage as tending to shew 
most forcibly the necessity of the 
sanctions of religion to secure the 
morality of individuals, and give 
stability and effect to human legis- 
lation *. 


“ There is no motive which mere hu- 
man reason can suggest,—there is no per- 
suasive allurement with which shg can 
win mankind to the practice of what is 
right,—nor any earthly fear by which she 
can deter them from doing wrong,—when 
duty comes in opposition to the impulse 
of their own wayward passions, or to the 
view which they may happen to entertain 
of their own private interest. 

* If indeed it be asserted, that there 





* The same truth is thus ably enforced in 
a Letter recently published and addressed 
to D. Ricardo, Esq. 

“ You, Sir, surely cannot require to 
be reminded that religion is the basis, the 
sanction, and the chief support of all en- 
lightened human legislation, It cannot 
be necessary to recal to your recollection 
that, in fact, human law, as the protector 
of society against all great and universally 
acknowledged crime, is only required at 
all, in order to restrain those whose hearts 
refuse obedience to the divine law. It 
cannot, therefore, for a moment be for- 
gotten by you, that, independently of the 
influence of religion upon the human con- 
science, the wisest as well as the severest 
of the laws of man would be, as social 
guardians, feeble and almost powerless, 
You must feel, with all other men of com- 
mou experience, that neither your property 
nor your life could enjoy the security of a 
day, under the sole protection of worldly 
terror, You know, besides, that the 
shrewdest and most accomplished profes- 
sors of your favorite economy have sub- 
scribed to the soundness of these views. 
* The authority of religion” (says Adam 
Smith*) “ is superior to every other au- 
thority; the fears which it suggests con- 
quer all other fears,” Prosecutions of 
Infidel Blasphemers briefly vindicated, in 
a Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 
By the Rev, William B. Whitehead, 
A.M. Vicar of Twiverton, Somerset, 


* Wealth of Nations. 
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were amongst the sages of antiquity, and 
may be found even amongst the infidels 
of modern times, some few individuals, 
who rejecting all idea of religious motives, 
and professing to be influenced solely by 
a love of virtue, and a natural abhorrence 
of vice ; have not only abstained from any 
gross violations of moral duty, but have 
been encited to eminent displays of forti- 
tude in the endurance of affliction, of 
temperance in the midst of pleasures, and 
of justice in defiance of the strongest 
temptations of self-interest; yet it were 
sufficient to reply—that we must not forin 
our judgment of the great multitude of 
mankind from a few splendid exceptions, 
and those too, men of recluse and philoso- 
phic habits: nor will it be easy to ascer- 
tain, notwithstanding the tenets which 
they might openly profess, how far they 
might not yield to the secret influence of 
those more powerful motives which they 
were accustomed publicly to disown ; how 
far they might not inwardly ‘ believe and 
tremble.’ 

“ Neither can we place any reliance 
on that sense of honour, or the apprehen- 
sion of forfeiting the esteem of men, 
which some affect to consider a sufficient 
safeguard for the interests of morality ; 
for these motives also are limited in their 
operation to a comparatively few ;—they 
are calculated at the most to influence 
only the outward behaviour; and must 
necessarily give encouragement to every 
species of hypocrisy and deceit. Nay, 
let the infidel invest them with every 
controuling power which they can possi- 
bly exercise over the mind of man ;—yet 
what would they avail against a strong 
temptation of self-interest, where not only 
the advantage to be obtained, by violating 
the principles of strict morality, shall 
seem infinitely superior to any considera- 
tions of worldly esteem, but shall more- 
over promise either a fair chance of con- 
cealment, or, which is almost equivalent 
to it, that the extent of the advantage, if 
successful, would be sufficient to silence 
all reproach, or at least to secure them 
from any of its more serious effects ? 

There is indeed no other consideration 
which can exert an adequate and abiding 
controul over the heart and the actions 
of men, but the belief of an Almighty 
Providence, and the dread of a judgment 
to come : because there is no other motive 
which can enter into the deep recesses of 
the soul, can arouse the slumbering ener- 
gies of conscience, or destroy every de- 
lusive expectation of the sinner, that he 
shall ultimately escape the punishment 
which he has deserved. 
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“ The influence, however, of these fun- 
damental doctrines of religion in regulating 
human conduct, will necessarily be pro- 
portioned to the truth and purity of the 
notions which are entertained of the nature 
of the Supreme Being, and to the know- 
ledge we possess of the divine attributes 
and perfections, But, clouded and ob- 
secured as these truths certainly were by 
the ignorance and superstition of the Gen- 
tile world, they were, nevertheless, even 
in this imperfect state, of the highest im- 
portance to the support of whatever virtue 
and morality was to be found amongst 
men. And it is a most remarkable fact, 
which forcibly illustrates the intimate and 
indissoluble connection between morality 
and religion, that every system of civil 
polity, which has ever existed in the 
world, from the remotest period of au- 
thentic history, bas been uniformly built 
upon this foundation ; and has endeavoured 
to procure obedience to its institutions by 
cherishing in the minds of its citizens the 
awful sanctions of religion, Even tiiat 
profoundly learned and ingenious writer, 
who laboured to establish one illustrious 
exception to this general principle of le- 
gislation, and to demonstrate the divine 
authority of the Jewish lawgiver from the 
omission of this important sanction of a 
future state of reward and punishment,— 
he expressly rests his hypothesis upon this 
very point; that such a belief is essential 
to the existence and support of civil so- 
ciety ; that no other society of men was 
ever known to exist, where such a belief 
was not inculcated ; and that therefore the 
Jewish polity, if it wanted this essential 
support, could not possibly have been 
sustained through so long a period, with- 
out a miracle, without the immediate in- 
terposition of the Almighty ;—and thence 
draws his conclusion that the legation of 
Moses was divine. 

“ If such then be the powerful influence 
of religious motives over the minds of 
men, in restraining the indulgence of their 
inordinate passions, and rendering them 
obedient to the laws of seviety, and the 
obligations of moral duty—even when 
those motives are but dimly seen through 
the mists of superstition and error,—how 
transcendantly beneficial must be the ef- 
fects which we might reasonably hope to 
derive from the influence of Christianity 
as the great and governing principle of 
human conduct !—a religion which affords 
us the most pure and sublime ideas of the 
divine nature and perfections, and teaches 
us, in the most clear and impressive lan- 
guage, ‘ what manner of persons we ought 
to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
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ness ;’ which requires us in every scene 
and circumstance of our lives ‘to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God :’— a religion, in short, 
whose end and aim is most emphatically 
expressed in the burden of that angelic 
hymn—‘ Glory to God in the Highest; 
on earth peace, good will towards men! 
And it is unquestionably true, that the 
more nearly we conform ourselves to 
this perfect system of Christian morality, 
the more we suffer the hopes and fears of 
the Gospel to rule in our hearts, and to 
influeuce the practice of our lives; so 
much the more shall we abound in every 
good word and work ; so much the more 
shall we contribute to strengthen the 
foundatious of social happiness and virtue ; 
and to promote, as far as in us lies, the 
present and future welfare of mankind.” 
P, 7. 
a 


The Clergy Vindicated: a Sermon, 
preached in the Church of St. 
Sepulchre, Snow Hill, London, 
on Tuesday, April 29, 1823 ; at 
the Visitation of the Venerable 
Joseph Holden Pott, Archdeacon 
of London. Published by desire 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy. 
By Robert Nares, A.M. Rector 
of Althallows, London Wail, 
Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. &c. 
Pp. 24. Rivingtons. 1823. 

Tus discourse is, as its title im- 
ports, a vindication, and, as ou 
readers will readily admit from the 
extracts, which we shall give, ao 
able vindication of the Clergy from 
the calumnies with which they are 
assailed, 

The passage of Scripture selected 
by the Archdeacon for the occasion, 
is that in which the Apostle Paul 
asserts his claim to the title of a 
sincere preacher of the Apostle of 
Christ. ‘“ Our exhortation,’? &c. 
This same claim the Archdeacon 
advances on grounds scarcely less 
strong, in behalf of the martyrs and 
confessors of our own Church— 
“martyrs as undaunted as any that 
stand sainted in the calendar: con- 
fessors who were ready to sacrifice 
their all, rather than relinquish a 
single article of faith—men whose 
lives were holy, and whose deaths 
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were at once a loss and an example 
to the world,” and a pledge “ of 
their sincere and disinterested faith.” 
Having passed on them this high 
and merited eulogium, he proceeds 
to challenge for their successors, 
the Clergy of the present day, the 
same character for disinterested- 
ness and sincerity in the profession 
of the truth, 


“« Faught in the same schoo!s, educated 
in the saine principles of faith and practice, 
looking up to them with habitual venera- 
tion, as our instructors and examples, is it 
not to be presumed with reasouable confi- 
dence, that under similar trials, we also 
should exhibit the same constancy and 
firmness?” P, 8. 


The opposite assertion is repelled 
with honest indignation ; and shewa 
to be without all proof, and con- 
trary to all probability. 


“ If in these solemn places, and these 
more solemn services, in the sight of Ged 
and man, we could utter falsehoods which 
our hearts reject, and plead for doctrines 
which we neither feel nor believe, there 
could not be in existence any beings more 
hateful or more contemptible.” P. 11. 

** So extensive and so base a system of 
deception, if it could exist, could not long 
be carried on in secret. It must betray it- 
self in various ways, especially in this cri- 
tical and enquiring age. But though un- 
happily, through the weakness or corrup- 
tion of nature, there are sometimes found 
among us men who disgrace their calling, 
and violate their acknowledged duties, yet 
of one who should renounce the faith, or 
favour infidelity, an example cannot per- 
haps be produced. 

** The truth is, as it ought to be, and as 
every serious Christian would expect, that 
the Clergy are of a!l men the most firm be- 
lievers: and why? For this plain reason ; 
because they study their religion with must 
diligence, The proofs of Christianity are 
so many and so various, that though they 
may be, in a general way, made popular 
and intelligible, (and have been happily, 
by the labours of some among our brethren, 
now at rest) yet they canuot be fully inves- 
tigated and understood. without much study 
and attention. This study is among the 
proper occupations of the Clergy; parti- 
cularly of those who enjoy sufficient leisure 
to pursue it to the utmost: they are led to 
it by duty, they are attracted no less 
strongly, I can fearlessly assert, by incli- 
nation. Every man of common honesty 
must wish to satisfy his own wind, upon 
those points which he engages to explain and 
enforce to others; and it is only when he 
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has so satisfied himself, that he can teach, 
explain, and exhort, in public or in private, 
with energy and effect. 

“ We therefore, for our own sakes, di- 
ligently study the proofs of our religion ; 
aud because we study them, we become 
the most firm of believers. Whoever does 
the same, will assuredly believe as we do. 
The evidences of Christianity are irresisti- 
ble, when rightly known. The historical 
proofs of the facts; the evidence of prophe- 
cies fulfilled, or in manifest progress to ful- 
filment ; the internal evidence of the sacred 
writings, examined in every possible way ; 
any one of these singly, if weighed and es- 
timated without prejudice, is sufficient to 
make a firm believer. Altogether, they 
afford a weight of testimony, not to be pa- 
ralleled in any other subject of human be- 
lief. Hence is it, that they who study re- 
ligion most, become by necessary conse- 
quence, the most steady and rational be- 
lievers. They who object to it, or deny it, 
are usually either superficial in their know- 
ledge, blinded by their passions, or altoge- 
ther ignorant, at least on that subject. 
Conviction follows knowledge ; objections 
vanish upon examination ; but a general re- 
jection requires neither deep research, nor 
even rational thought. 

«« The Clergy are so educated, that they 
cannot be entirely ignorant. Learning and 
talents must differ among them, as in any 
other extensive class of men; but, to a 
certain degree, the Clergy now must be in- 
formed, before they can be admitted to 
their sacred calling. And how are they 
educated? Not in secret cloisters, among 
men who dictate to them what they must 
believe, whether they approve it or not; 
but in the light and publicity of general in- 
formation. Instructed, as others are, in 
the abstract arts of reasoning, and in the 
strict and mathematical application of them ; 
not kept in ignorance of any progress that 
philosophy or science may have made ; but 
80 enlightened as to be fairly qualified to 
enter into any liberal profession they may 
finally adopt. 

“« Thus prepared, their destination for the 
sacred office is usually a deliberate choice, 
made at a mature age, in full possession of 
their powers of understanding, and after a 
necessary preparation in the study of di- 
vinity. Is it to be believed that, under such 
circumstances, any man, in the uncorrupted. 
sincerity and integrity vf youth, would en- 
gage to support through life what he thought 
an imposition, or to teach what he did not 
himself consider as the truth? It is not, in 
fact, believed, by any but the most deplor- 
ably ignorant; though frequently insinuated 
by those, whose object it is to delude and 
mislead that very ignorance. ‘To vilify the 
Clergy is a favourite engine iu the hands of 
all who labour to subvert religion. It is, 
perhaps, the engine most in favour with 
them, because it is most easily employed. 
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It requires no more than to apply to them, 
without regard to truth, whatever has been 
said at any time, of known deceivers in reli- 
gion; and to impute to the whole body the 
errors or offences of a few. By the same 
arts, any extensive class of men may be 
attacked. Itis exactly thus that nobility 
has at times been rendered odious by repub- 
lican agitators; and the framers or adminis- 
trators of law, by those whose lives and 
principles were lawless, 

« These allegations, in the present case, 
do not deceive many, except those who 
wish to be deceived ; persons who fly to in- 
fidelity, as a shelter for their vices; who 
‘ hate the light, and refuse to come to the 
light, because their deeds are evil.’ For 
though it is our duty, and let me say our 
inclination too, to persevere in our appointed 
task, through * honour and dishonour, 
through evil report and good report *.’ yet 
never perhaps had the Clergy, as a body, 
less reason than at present to complain of 
the estimation in which they are generally 
held. Respect 4s every where admitted to 
be their due, and isa due most willingly 
paid. The occasional distresses of their 
families, for want of adequate provision, 
open the hearts and hands of nearly all who 
have ability to give, and the sacred charac- 
ter is at once a pledge of confidence, to all 
who have children to entrust for instruction 
in learning, or guidance in sound principles, 
Experience has abundantly proved that they 
well deserve this confidence; aud that their 
conduct as private teachers is exactly con- 
formable to their public exhortations. This 
advantage is the more completely enjoyed, 
because infidelity, as a fashion, no longer 
exists, among the educated classes. While 
it was in a manner new among us, and 
passed under the seducing name of free- 
thinking, it spread for a time to an alarming 
extent: and then too the ‘ Causes of the 
contempt of the Clergy’ were thought 
worthy of enquiry by their friends. ‘Those 
causes, as then enumerated, can hardly be 
said, at present, to exist; and contempt is 
no longer to be feared, except where an iu- 
dividual unhappily degrades himself, by 
forgetting his proper character. 

‘* The public voice is on our side, and let 
it be our care, my brethren, to make it 
more and more decidedly our own: ‘ notas 
pleasing men,’ but as being seen and known 
by them, to be the diligent servants of God. 
That while we are made manifest unto him, 
we inay be manifest also to the consciences 
of men. [see no reason whatever to fear 
that this will not be the case. The first 
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glory of our Church subsists in the writings 
of those men, the fathers and founders of it, 
to whose sincerity I bave already called 
your recollection. That sincerity still lives 
and breathes in their works; every thing 
that sound learning, deep research, acute 
discernment, natural eloquence, powerful 
reasoning, can give to stamp a value upon 
human compositions, is abundantly conspi- 
cuous in their works: and enforced with 
such an earnestness of piety and zeal, as 
must, if duly considered, convince the most 
reluctant reader. But though these illus- 
trious men may be in some points unrivalled, 
they have not ever wanted able and worthy 
successors. Even within the present cen- 
tury, such theological works have been pro- 
duced as will stand the test of ages, and 
evince to all posterity the unwearied energy 
of their now living authors, in the cause of 
truth and holiness.” P. 11. 


The discourse is concluded with 
the following antmating and con- 
soling words, 


“ Finally, my brethren, let us not be dis- 
mayed. While God and Cbrist are defied, 
we should not cherish a hope to escape 
from insult. But, as truth itself has pro- 
nounced, that ‘the gates of hell shall not 
prevail’ against the faith, so neither, (let us 
confide) will any machinations of perverse 
men prevail against a church which God 
has purified unto himself, in a manner so 
peculiar. Formed without rage or violence, 
upon patient and rational investigation ; 
rejecting all that was unsound, but not 
through prejudice, or party heat; nor 
abandoning any thing, that bore the stamp 
of primitive piety, or scriptural authority. 
Sanctified by the bleod of Martyrs, who, 
when they had, with patient steps, traced 
out the truth, amidst the darkness in which 
time had plunged it, boldly went to death, 
nay even rejoiced to be thought wortby to 
suffer, rather than deny, what God had 
thus enabled them to learn. In their prin- 
ciples we have been taught, and since, 
through the mercy of God, we are hitherto 
exempted from their trials, let us not be de- 
jected or dismayed by any thing that the 
machinations of evil men can possibly con- 
trive against us. Truth will ultimately 
triumph ; but whether we are destined to 
see that glory, or to suffer during its pre- 
paration, our duty is the same ; to proceed, 
without sloth or weariness, in the task we 
have undertaken, and at all times ‘to 
speak, not as pleasing men, but God which 
trieth our hearts.” BP. 17, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

May 27.—The Anniversary Din- 
ner of this Society took place at the 
Freemasons’ Hall. It was deeply 
regretted that His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (President) 
and the other Archbishops and the 
Bishops, who had Parliamentary 
duty to attend, were unavoidably 
absent from the meeting of the So- 
ciety, in consequence of a debate in 
the House of Lords on the Mar- 
riage Act. The assemblage of 
members, however, on the occasion 
was very numerous. The Report 
for the last year was most gratify- 
ing. It shewed that the efforts of 
the Society, within that period, to 
promote the vast benefits for which 
it was instituted, were great almost 
beyond the example of any former 
year. 

The account of the total number 
of Bibles, &c. issued to members on 
the terms of the Society granted 
gratuitously on special application 
and delivered to members for their 
gratuitous distribution, was as fol- 
lows :— 
Bibles ... ; 39,559 
New Testaments anc 

BOT ETE Te. 57,404 
Common Prayer Books .. 103,826 
Other bound Books ++++ 86,042 
eS half-bound ) 835,154 

NC, cece reresesees 
Books and Papers (for A 

gratuitous distribution) $ metas 


Total 1,400,711 


The receipts, during the last year, 
towards the General Designs of the 
Society, were 57,714/. 19s. 11d., 
leaving in the hands of the Trea- 
surer a balance of 382/, 1s.; and 
towards the East India Mission 
22261. 8s. 3d., leaving a balance of 
only 89/. 9s. 

It appeared also that the system 
of Parochial Lending Libraries, 
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lately established under the sanction 
of the Society, has been most bene- 
ficially progressive. 

The business of the day derived 
great interest from the presence of 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who, in the absence of His 
Grace the President, took the chair, 
supported by Lord Kenyon on his 
right hand, and the Bishop elect of 
Calcutta, (Dr. Heber,) on his left. 

The health of His Grace the Pre- 
sident, as also of the Lord Bishop 
of London, was drunk with the ac- 
customed demonstrations of the 
most affectionate and dutiful re- 
spect. The health of the Bishop 
elect of Calcutta having been drunk, 
he returned thanks with great feel- 
ing, and took occasion to pay some 
high and well-deserved compliments 
to the memory of the late excellent 
Bishop Middleton, which did ho- 
nour to the head and heart of Dr. 
Heber. 

The health of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin having been 
proposed by Lord Kenyon and 
drunk with great warmth by the 
Society, His Grace, in returning 
thanks, spoke at some length, and 
in a style of chaste and manly elo- 
quence, which commanded general 
admiration, After expressing the 
high gratification which he received 
from the Society’s report for the last 
year, His Grace proceeded to ad- 
vert particularly to the Irish Branch 
of the United Church. He said 


that he rejoiced at the UNION of 


the Established Churches in the two 
countries, and was convinced, that 


the welfare of the united Church of 


this realm, and the cause of religion 
throughout the Christian world, 
were deeply concerned in the pros- 
perity of the Irish portion of the 
Established Church. 

His Grace then expressed, in a 
very feeling manner, the grateful 
sense of the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland toward the 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge for the important assist- 
ance which the Society had afforded 
to its kindred institution in that 
country: and he dwelt most im- 
pressively on the necessity of the 
supporters of the true principles of 
the Establishment continuing with 
earnest zeal to maintain those prin- 
ciples on a ground which should 
comprehend the sound interests of 
the whole United Church. He la- 
mented that the part of the Church 
with which he was more immediate. 
ly connected, appeared to be ina 
condition to require rather than to 
give assistance: and he traced her 
present difficulties, in a great de- 
gree to the well-known act of agist. 
ment—an act passed under unfortu- 
nate circumstances, by an Irish 
parliament; and an act, which (as 
our readers probably know) has been 
generally and justly condemned. 
That act of former days, immedi- 
ately deprived the Established 
Clergy, especially in the South of 
[reland, of so great a part of their 
subsistence, that it was found neces- 
sary, at that time, to form numer- 
ous and large unions of parishes, in 
order to obtain even moderate pro- 
visions for the incumbents. 

His Grace, therefore, said, that 
the act of agistment passed in for- 
mer times, had necessarily reduced 
in a great degree, the power of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and 
its means of spreading the princi- 
ples of the reformed religion in that 
country, by causing a lamentable 
inadequacy of the number of the 
Established Clergy ; but that he had 
the high satisfaction to state, that 
the Government and the Episcopacy 
of Ireland have been labouring to 
remove the evils, of which the act of 
agistment was originally a chief 
cause. His Grace added, that he 
was particularly desirous to impress 
the meeting with a just sense of the 
laudable efforts of the Government 
in Ireland, seconded by the Prelacy 
in that country, to remove the evils 


to which he alluded, by dissolving 
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parochial unions, which were long 
since the immediate consequence of 
the act of agistment. To this im- 
portant object, he said, all exertions 
should be directed ; for that other- 
wise the Established Clergy in Ire- 
land would be still inadequate to 
discharge effectually the great duties 
assigned to them, for the public be- 
nefit, and the extension of the estab- 
lished religion in their country. 


June 12.—The Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Charity-Schools within 
the Cities of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and parts adjacent, was 
held at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. On this most interesting 
occasion, an eloquent and impres- 
sive Sermon was preached by the 
Right Reverend Father in God, 
Reginald, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
from St. Luke vii. 22. “* To the 
Poor the Gospel is preached.” 


June 13. The following valedic- 
tory Address was delivered by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special General Meeting of the 
Society, to the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, previously to his de- 
parture for India, in presence of 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (President ;) his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dablin; the Right Rey, 
the Bishops of London, St, David’s, Ches- 
ter, Liandaff, Bristol, aud Calcutta; the 
Right Honourable the Lords Kenyon and 
Lilford; the Very Rev. the Dean of Car- 
lisle; Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. ; 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. ; the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of London, St. Alban’s, Col- 
chester, Stafford, Cleveland, and Nor- 
thampton; the Hon. and Rev. Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge; and a 
large assemblage of Members of the So- 
ciety. 


My Lorp BisHor or Caccurra, 

Your preparations for the arduous voy- 
age, which you are about to undertake, 
being now so far advanced towards their 
completion as to preclude the expectation 
that you will again, at least for a long se- 
ries of years, be enabled to attend the 
Meetings of this Society, it has been 
resolved, and all must admit the propriety 
and expediency of the resolution, that a 
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Valedictory Address should be delivered 
to your Lordship on the present occasion. 
The highly responsible aud honourable 
situation, which you have been recently 
appointed to fill, is intimately connected 
with objects, to which the attention of 
the Society has, for more than a century, 
been directed, They would, therefore, sub- 
ject themselves to a charge—of all others 
most abhorrent from their real character 
and feelings—a charge of indifference and 
inattention to the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of Hindostan, did they not 
seize the opportunity, before your depar- 
ture for those distant regions, of publicly 
expressing the deep, the intense interest, 
which they take in the success of your fu- 
ture labours, . 

But while I acknowledge the peculiar 
propriety of the resolution, I must be per- 
mitted to state my unfeigned regret that 
its execution has not been entrusted to 
abler hands. When it was proposed to me 
to uudertake the office of delivering the 
present Address, I was not insensible to 
the difficulty of the task, in which I was 
about to engage. Every approach, which 
I have since made to the subject, has con- 
firmed me in the conviction of my inability 
to do it justice—to produce any thing 
which should not be alike unworthy of 
your Lordship’s distinguished reputation, 
and of the reasonable expectation of the 
Andience, by which I am surrounded. 

Happily, however, for me it is not re- 
quisite that I should enter upon the vari- 
ous important and interesting topics, which 
the occasion unavoidably suggests, In con- 
templating your elevation to the Episcopal 
Office, it is impossible to separate that 
event from the influence, which it must 
necessarily have upon the spiritual interests 
of the subjects of our Indian empire ; of 
an empire scarcely inferior in extent to 
that of Rome in the plenitude of her pow- 
er, and containing millions of our fellow- 
creatures, who are yet strangers to the 
saving truths of the Gospel. How grand, 
how overwhelming a subject is here pre- 
sented to the contemplation! A subject, 
in which the most exalted intellect may 
find a fit opportunity for the display of all 
its powers; but from which ordinary winds 
must shrink oppressed by the humiliating 
consciousness of their own insufficiency ! 
Great, therefore, is the relief which I have 
derived from the reflection, that the de- 
sign of the present Address neither re- 
quires, nor even permits, me to expatiate 
in this ample field, It would be no less 
presumptuous in me, than foreign from the 
intention of the Society, were I to oc- 
cupy your time and that of this Meeting 
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in detailing my own opinions respecting 
the most effectual mode of communicating 
the blessings of Christianity to the nations 
of Hindostan, or in offering your Lordship 
my advice respecting the course, which it 
is expedient for you to pursue in dis. 
charging the duties of your high station. 
My province is simply to express to you 
the feelings, with which the Society re- 
gard your appointme..t to the snperintend- 
ance of the Indian Diocese, and to be- 
speak your protection and support for the 
efforts which they have long made, and, 
with the blessing of Providence, shall 
never cease to make to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the Gospel throughout that vast 
Continent. 

Yet, I trust, that you, my Right Reve- 
rend Brother, and that the rest of this 
respectable Assembly will not charge me 
with improperly digressing from the im- 
mediate business of the day, if I briefly 
advert to the change, which has been ef- 
fected in the prospects of the Society, 
since a similar Address was delivered in 
this place, Strongly as the Society were 
impressed with the conviction that the 
formation of a Church Establishment af- 
forded the only secure mode of communi- 
cating the blessings of Christianity to our 
Eastern Empire—firm and deeply-rooted 
as was their confidence in the zeal, the 
discretion, the ability of Him to whom 
the government of that Establishment was 
to be committed—they were, still, too 
sensible how short-sighted are the views of 
man, and how frail the nature of all his 
expectations, not to feel some anxiety and 
apprehension respecting the success of the 
newly-adopted measures, 

Nine years have now elapsed since your 
lamented Predecessor entered upon the 
discharge of his Episcopal functions; and 
that, which then could only afford a sub- 
ject for conjecture and for hope, has be- 
come a matter of retrospect and of cer. 
tainty, All the accounts, which have reach- 
ed the SociEeTy, concur in stating, that the 
new measures have been attended with 
more complete success than from the 
shortness of time, during which they have 
been in operation, the most sanguine could 
have ventured to anticipate. Many of the 
impediments, which directly, or indirectly 
retarded the reception of the Gospel, have 
been removed, The establishment of a 
visible Church has opened an asylam to 
the convert from the taunts and injuries 
of the professors of his former faith, The 
progressive improvement effected in the 
lives and conversation of the European 
settlers has deprived the natives of one of 
their most powerful arguments against the 
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trath of Christianity. They no longer look 
upon us as Mere conquerors, greedy only 
of wealth and of dominion; but as a vir- 
tuous and religious people, not less supe- 
rior to them in moral goodness than in 
civilization and manuvers—in justice and 
benevolence than in arts and arms. Their 
attachment to their caste, which seemed 
to present the most formidable obstacles 
to their conversion, has been overcome. 
The mists, which enveloped their under- 
standings, are fast dissolving before the 
irradiating influence of Sacred Truth. The 
superstitious dread, with which tl:»y re- 
garded their deities, is giving place to 
juster conceptions of the Divine Nature; 
aud the priests of the idol of Juggernaut 
are compelled to bewail the decreasing 
numbers and diminished zeal of his vo- 
taries, 

What a variety of emotions is the cheer- 
ing prospect, which has at length opened 
upon us,calculated to excite! What gra- 
titude to Almighty God for the blessing, 
which he has been pleased to bestow upon 
the labours of the infant Church! What 
reverence for the memory of the distin- 
guished Prelate, whose wisdom and piety 
have, under the direction of Providence, 
conducted those labours to se successful 
an issue! How powerful an encourage- 
ment does it hold out, how strict an obli- 
gation does it impose, stedfastly to perse- 
vere in the prosecution of those holy de- 
signs, till the triumph over the powers of 
darkness in our Indian empire shall be 
complete, and no other vestige of the an- 
cient idolatry shall remain than the desert- 
ed temples of the divinities, who were its 
objects. Nothing now appears to be 
wanting but that the number of labourers 
should bear a due proportion to the abun- 
dance of the harvest which is spread 
before them; and our confidence in the 
enlightened piety of our Rulers forbids the 
supposition, that this want will long re- 
main unsupplied. But, I must no longer 
detain you from the immediate business of 
the day. 

My Lorp, tlhe Society For Pro- 
MOTING CHISTIAN KNOWLEDGE desire to 
offer to your Lordship their sincere con- 
gratulations upon your elevation to the 
Episcopal See of Calcutta, 

They derive from your appointment 
to this high office the certain assurance, 
that all the advantages, which they have 
anticipated from the formation of a 
Church Establishment in India, will be 
realized ; and that the various plans for 
the diffusion of true religion amongst its 
inhabitants, which have been so wisely 
laid and so auspiciously commeneed by 
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your lamented Predecessor, will, under 
your superintendance and control, advance 
with a steady and uninterrupted progress. 
They ground this assurance upon the rare 
union of intellectual and moral qualities, 
which combine to form your character, 
They ground it upon the stedfastness of 
purpose, with which, from the period of 
your admission into the ministry, you have 
exclusively dedicated your time and 
talents to the peculiar studies of your 
sacred profession; abandoning that human 
learning, in which you had already shewn 
that you were capable of attaining the 
highest excellence, and renouncing the 
certain prospect of literary fame. But 
above all, they ground this assurance upon 
the signal proof of self-devotion, which you 
have given by your acceptance of the 
Episcopal office. With respect to any 
other individaal, Who had been placed at 
the head of the Church Establishment in 
India, a suspicion might have been enter- 
tained that some worldly desire, some 
feeling of ambition mingted itself with the 
motives, by which he was actuated. But 
in your case such a suspicion would be 
destitute even of the semblance of truth. 
Every enjoyment, which a well-regulated 
mind can derive from the possession of 
wealth, was placed within your reach. 
Every avenue to professional distinction 
and dignity, if they had been the objects 
of your solicitude, lay open before you. 
What then was the motive which could 
incline you to quit your native land? To 
exchange the delights of home for a tedious 
voyage to distant regions? ‘To separate 
yourself from the friends, with whom you 
had conversed from your earliest years? 
What, but an ardent wish to become the 
instrument of good to others? An holy 
geal in your Master's service? A firm 
persuasion that it was your bounden duty 
to submit yourself unreservedly to His 
disposal—to shrink from no labour which 
He might impose—to count no sacrifice 
hard which He might require ? 

Of the benefits, which will arise to 
the Indian Church from a spirit of self- 
devotion so pure and so disinterested, the 
Socrery feel, that it is impossible to form 
an exaggerated estimate. Nor has this 
act of self-devotion been the result of 
sudden impulse: it has been performed 
after serious reflection, and with an ac- 
curate knowledge of the difficulties, by 
which your path will be obstructed. You 
have not engaged in this holy warfare 
without previously counting the cost. So 
deeply were you impressed with the re- 
sponsibility, whith must attach to the 
Episcopal office in India, that you hesi- 
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tated to accept it. With that diffidence, 
which is the surest characteristic of great 
talents and great virtues, you doubted 
your own sufficiency. But upon maturer 
deliberation you felt, that a call was made 
upon you: a call—to disobey which would 
argue a culpable distrust of the protection 
of Him who made it. You assured your- 
self that the requisite strength would be 
supplied by the same Almighty Power, 
which imposed the burthen, Amongst 
the circumstances which have attended 
your recent appointment, the Society 
dwell upon this with peculiar satisfaction: 
inasmuch as it forms a striking feature of 
resemblance between your Lordship and 
your lamented Predecessor; who, like 
you, originally felt, and like you, subse- 
quently overcame a reluctance to ander- 
take the administration of the Indian 
Diocese. 

Before that accomplishéd Prelate 
quitted his native shores, which he was, 
alas! destined never to revisit, this So- 
CIETY, ina Valedictory Address, entreated 
him to honour with his countenance and 
protection their exertions for the propaga- 
tion and maintenance of the Christian Re- 
ligion in the East. They stated their exer- 
tions to consist insending out Missionaries ; 
in procuring Translations into the Dialects 
of Hindostan of the Scriptures and the 
Liturgy of our Church, and distributing 
them thronghout the country; and in en- 
couraging the Erection of Schools for the 
Instruction of Children as well of Euro- 
peans as of Natives. They further invited 
his attention to the formation of LInstitu- 
tions in imitation of the Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees, which had about that 
period been established in different parts 
of England and Wales. 

In the Designs recommended to his 
notice by the Society, your lamented 
Predecessor was pleased to promise his 
cordiaj co-operation, Under his fostering 
care Committees were formed in the three 
Presidencies and in Ceylon, from the la- 
bours of which the most beneficial results 
have arisen, The limits, which the So- 
CIETY must prescribe to themselves in the 
present Address, will not allow them to 
enter into a minute detail of their results, 
Yet they cannot deny themselves the gra- 
tification of particularly referring to the 
re-establishment of the Vepery Mission 
Press through the interposition of the 
Madras Committee; a measure fraught 
with the most important benefits to the 
cause of the Gospel, since it supplies the 
means of diffusing through the whole of 
Southern India the word'of knowledge and 
of life. 
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The same countenance, with which 
your Predecessor honoured their past la- 
bours, the SociETY now entreat your 
Lordship to bestow upon their future 
exertions, The nature of the objects to 
which those exertions are directed will, we 
are assured, of itself constitute, in your 
estimation, a sufficient title to your sup- 
port. Yet we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that you will be induced to regard 
them with an eye of especial favour by the 
consideration, that they proceed from the 
Society FOR PromotTinG CHRISTIAN 
KNowLepGe. ‘Though you have been 
precluded by the distance of your resi- 
dence from the Metropolis, and by more 
pressing avocations, from attending the 
meetings and taking an active part in the 
business of the Socrery, still ample proofs 
have not been wanting of your friendly 
disposition towardsthem. Your name has 
long been enrolled in the list of their 
members; and they feel both pleasure and 
gratitude, when they reflect, that you con- 
descended to close your ministerial la- 
bours in this country. by a discourse deli- 
vered at their request, and, if they may be 
allowed to use the expression, in their 
service, 

It now only remains to assure your 
Lordship, if such an assurance is indeed 
necessary, that in quitting your native 
land you bear with you the esteem and the 
regret of the Soctuty. Though removed 
to a distant quarter of the globe, you will 
still be present to our thoughts. Every 
event, which befals you, will be to usa 
subject of the liveliest interest: and with 
our prayers for the success of your public 
labours, we shall mingle our petitions for 
your personal safety and welfare; humbly 
beseeching the Giver of all good gifts, that 
he will be pleased to shower his choicest 
earthly blessings on your head, till he shall 
at length call you, in the fulness of age 
and honour, to receive that eternal reward, 
which he has reserved in his heavenly 
kingdom for those, who are the instruments 
of “‘ turning many unto righteousness,” 


To this Address the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta made the following reply : 


May iT PLEASE your Grace AND 
my Lorps, PARTICULARLY MY LorpD 
Bisuor or Bristot. 

Ir may be easily supposed that the 
present is to me a very awful moment— 
both when I consider the persons, in whose 
presence I stand; the occasion, on which 
we have been called together; the charge, 
which I have just received ; and the So= 
CIETY, on whose part those admirable 
and affectionate counsels have been ad- 
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dressed to me, I cannot recollect without 
very solemn and mingled feelings of grati- 
tude for the trust, which has been reposed 
in me, and of alarm for the responsibility 
which I have incurred, how much I have 
been honoured by the kindness and confi- 
dence of the SocreTy roR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and the remark- 
able and most honourable interest, which 
this Society has always evinced in the 
welfare of the Indian Church, I cannot 
forget, that it was this Soctery, which ad- 
ministered the wants, and directed the 
energies of the first Protestant Mission- 
aries to Hindostan; that, under its aus- 
pices, at a later period, Swartz, and 
Gerické, and Kolhoff, went forth to sow 
the seeds of light and happiness in that 
benighted country; and that, still more 
recently, within these sacred walls (for 
sacred 1 will venture to call them, when I 
consider the purposes, to which they are 
devoted, and the prayers, by which they 
are hallowed) "Bishop Middleton bade 
adieu to that country, which he loved, and 
to that Chureh, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. With such examples 
of learning and holiness around me, with 
such models of Christian zeal before me, I 
may well be acquitted of assumed humi- 
lity, when I profess a deep and painful 
sense of my own insufficiency; and feel, 
that where so much has been done, and 
where so much remains to do, far greater 
energies and talents than mine will be ne- 
cessary either to fulfil the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the Christian world, or to 
avoid falling short—far short—of the 
achievements of my admirable Prede- 
cessor, 

With such difficulties, and under such a 
a responsibility my hope must be, and is, 
in the councils and countenances of your 
Grace, and of the other distinguished 
Ralers of the English Church, whom I see 
around me; and itis therefore, that I could 
almost feel disposed to lament as a defici- 
ency in the eloquent and pathetic Address 
of the Right Reverend Prelate, to whose 
kind notice of me I am so deeply in- 
debted, that he has professedly waved all 
detailed explanation of his ideas respecting 
that line of conduct, which, in my si- 
tuation, is most likely to conduce to, and 
accelerate the triumph of the Gospel 
among the Heathen. I regret this the 
more, since, in a recent admirable Sermon 
by the same distinguished person, he has 
shown us, how remarkably he is qualified 
to offer counsels of such anature. Most 


gladly, 1 am convinced, we should all, and 
most gladly, above all, should J have be- 
theart of feeding the 
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flock of Christ, and teaehing and persuad- 
ing the things, which belong to the king- 
dom of God. But, though his modesty 
has withheld Lim from the task, I will 
still hope to profit by his assistance. in 
private for the execution of that awful and 
overpowering enterprize, which, (if [I 
know my own heart) I can truly say, I 
undertake not in my own strength, but in 
an humble reliance on the prayers and 
counsels of the good and the wise, and on 
that assistance, abeve all, which, whoso- 
ever seeks it faithfully, shall never fail of 
receiving. 

Nor, my Lord Archbishop, will I seek 
to dissemble my conviction, that, slow as 
the growth of truth must be in a soil so 
strange and hitherto so spiritually barren, 
distant as the period may be when any 
very considerable proportion of the natives 
of India shall lift up their hands to the 
Lord of Hosts, yet, in the degree of pro- 
gress which has been made, enough of pro- 
mise is given to remove all despondency 
as to the eventual issue of our labours. 
When we recollect, that one hundred 
years have scarcely passed away, since the 
first Missionaries of this Society essayed, 
under every imaginable circumstance of 
difficulty and discouragement, to plant 
their grain of mustard-seed in the Car- 
natic: when we look back to those 
apostolic Men with few resources, save 
what this Society supplied to them: with- 
out encouragement without support ; com- 
pelled to commit themselves, not to the 
casual hospitality, but to the systematic 
and bigoted inhospitality of the natives; 
seated in the street, because no house 
would receive them; acquiring a new and 
difficult language, at the doors of the 
schools, from the children tracing their 
letters on the sand; can we refrain not 
only from admiring the faith and patience 
of those eminent Saints, but from com- 
paring their situation with the port which 
Christianity now assumes in the East, and 
indulging the hope, that one century 
more, and the thousands of converts which 
our Missionaries already number, may be 
extended into a mighty multitude, who 
will look back with gratitude to this So- 
ciety as the first dispenser of those 
sacred truths which will then be their 
guide and their consolation. What would 
have been the feelings of Swartz, (** clarum 
et venerabile nomen Gentibus ;” to whom 
even the Heathen, whom he failed to con- 
vince, looked up as something more than 
mortal, )}what would have been his feelings 
had he lived to wituess Christianity in 
India established under the protection of 
the raling power, by whom four-fifths of 
312 
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that vast continent is held in willing sub- 
jection? What, if he had seen her adorn- 
ed and strengthened by that primitive and 
regular form of government which is so 
essentisl to her reception and stability 
among a race like our eastern fellow- 
subjects! What forbids, I ask, that, when, 
in one century, our little one is become a 
thousand, in a century more, that incipient 
desertion of the idle shrines, to which the 
learned Prelate so eloquently alluded, may 
have become total, and be succeeded hy a 
resort of all ranks and ages to the altars 
of the Most High; so that a Parochial 
Clergy may prosecute the work, which the 
Missionary has begun, and ‘ the gleaning 
grapes of Ephraim may be more than the 
vintage of Abiezer?’ 

There was one part of the Speech of 
my Right Reverend Friend, (if I may be 
allowed to call him so), whici I cannot 
abstain, in gratitude, from noticing, though 
I confess, I allude to it with reluctance ;— 
I mean, the obliging manner in which he 
has been pleased to speak of me. ‘There 
is no man who knows better than myself— 
and this, my Lord, is no time for dissem- 
bling—how little these praises are de- 
served, Yet even these praises, by God's 
grace, I would hope may not be useless to 
me. They may teach me what manner of 
man the SocleTy FoR PromotinG CuRis- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE desires as her agent 
and correspondent in India; they may 
teach me what manner of man a Bishop 
of Calcutta ought to be—what manner of 
man Bishop Middleton was—and what 
manner of man, though at a humble dis- 
tance, I must endeavour, by God's help, 
to become. 

I can only conclude by expressing, so 
far as words can express, to your Grace, 
to the distinguished Prelates around yon, 
and to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in general, my gratitude for 
the private and personal, as well as public 
kindness and countenance, with which you 
have honoured me;—my gratitude, and 
that of the Indian Church, for the splendid 
bounty of which you have made me the 
dispenser ;—my gratitude for the patience 
and indulgence with which you have now 
heard me ;—my gratitude, above all, for 
thase prayers, which you have promised to 
offer up on my behalf to the throne of 
grace and mercy. Accept, in return, the 
blessing of a grateful heart ;—accept the 
settled purpose of my mind to devote, 
what little talent I possess, to the great 
cause in which all our hearts are engaged, 
and for which it is not our duty only, but 
our illustrious privilege to labour. Ac- 
cept the hope, which I would fain express, 
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that I shall not altogether disappoint your 
expectations, but that I shall learn and 
labour in the furtherance of that fabric 
of Christian wisdom, of which the super- 
structure was so happily commenced by 
Him, whose loss we deplore! I say the 
superstructure, and not the foundation, for 
this latter praise the glorified spirit of my 
revered Predecessor would himself be the 
first to disclaim. As a wise master-builder, 
he built on that which he found: but 
“* other foundation can no man lay "—nor 
did Bishop Middleton seek to lay any 
other than that—of which the first stone 
was laid in Golgotha, and the bnilding 
was complete, when the Son of God took 
his seat in glory on the right hand of his 
Father. 

I again, my Lord Archbshop, with 
much real humility, request your blessing, 
and the prayers of the Sociery. It is, in- 
deed, a high satisfaction for me to reflect, 
that I go forth as their agent, and the pro- 
moter of their pious designs in the East ; 
and, if ever the time should arrive when I 
may be enabled to preach to the natives of 
India in their own language, I shall then 
aspire to the still higher distinction of 
being considered the Missionary of the So- 
CLETY FoR PRomoTiNG CHRISTIAN Know- 
LEDGE. 


In proceeding with the reports of 
this Society we have to mention the 
receipt of an additional sum of 
1000/. in augmentation of the Fund 
Clericus, from its original and mu. 
nificent Founder. ‘This Fund is es- 
tablished for supplying the soldiers 
of the regular army with the book 
of Common Prayer, and such of 
the Society’s tracts as the Board 
may think proper. 

A grant of 200 Bibles, 100 Tes- 
taments, and 100 Common Prayer 
Books, was made by the Board to 
the Incorporated Marine Society, 
for the use of such boys as are sent 
to the Merchants’ service—those 
sent to the Royal Navy being sup- 
plied through the interference of 
the Admiralty. 

Reports of a most satisfactory 
kind have been received from the 
Bath, the Rochford, the Watford, 
the Lynn, the Wigan, the Swindon 
District Committees ; the Chester, 
the Oxford Diocesan Committees ; 
the Chichester Diocesan and Dis- 
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trict Committee; and the Durham 
Diocesan Association. 

We give the following communi. 
cation, by a private hand, from Ma- 
dras, Dec. 24, 1822. 

“A few days ago we attended 
the annual examination of the Ve- 
pery School. It was a delightful 
scene, It was very well attended. 
Lady Munro was present, and was 
much gratified, and indeed greatly 
surprized. The children went 
through the examination with great 
credit. I look upon this establish- 
ment to be the only one that rests 
upon sure grounds in this quarter, 
and it will uot fail under divine Pro- 
vidence to add a lustre to our ex- 
cellent Parent Society. The pro- 
gress that has been made is almost 
incredible, When we look back to 
the state of things a few years ago. 
But the Mission wants a new Church; 
this is a point deserving of the 
notice of the Society, knowing your 
zeal in this cause, can you not con- 
trive to make our wants known *?” 

Reports have been received of the 
most satisfactory kind, from the 
Bombay Education Society, relative 
to the ** Central Schools,” ** the 
District and Regimental Schools,” 
and ‘the Native School and School- 
book Committee,” and from the 
District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

To this latter is subjoined the 
following interesting geographical 
sketch of the languages on the Wes. 
tern side of India. 


“From Cape Comorin to Mount Dilly, the 
Maleialim or proper Malabar, is the univer- 
sal language ; from the Mount Dilly to the 
netghbourhood of Goa, the Tuluvi or Ca- 
narese ; in the country round Goa, a cor- 
rupt mixtnre of the Tuluvi and Mahrattee 
languages prevails, the Portuguese also 
continuing to be spoken by many of that 
nation ; from Goa nearly as far north as 
Surat and including Bombay, the language 
is the Concanee, a dialect of the Mahrat- 





* We are happy in being able to add, 
that the Society have already advanced 
the sum of 2000/, towards the building of 
auew Church, 
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tee! the Mahrattee itself prevailing to a 
very considerable extent above the Ghaufs 
throughout a great portion of the territo- 
ries lately taken from the Paishwah ; from 
the South of Surat as far north as the Run 
and throughout the provinces of Guzerat, 
the Guzerattee language is the popular 
tongue ; beyond the Run, the language of 
Cutch succeeds and reaches as far as the 
eastern branches of the Indus; when the 
Sindee begins to prevail, and extends to 
Mekran and the low country of Persia, 

* To this account of the western side of 
India, it may be added, that from Cape 
Comorin on the eastern side, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, to the neighbourhood of 
Madras, the Tamul language prevails, from 
thence to the Godavery, the Teloogoo ; 
where it is succeeded by the Orissa, In 
Bengal proper, the general language is the 
Bengalee ; in the upper provinces, the 
Hindee. 

“ Throughout the whole of India how- 
ever the Hindoostanee, or Oordoo (camp 
language), is used commonly among the 
Mahomedan inhabitants, the officers of 
Government, and the military, intermixed 
with various dialects ; and found written in 
the Persian or Arabic, as well as the pro= 
per Indian characters, The Persian is 
considered the classic language, and is 
still used at Musselman Courts. The Sans- 
crit is cultivated by learned Hindoos 
throughout India, as the language of science 
and literature, and as the repository of 
their law, civil and religious. The Arabic 
prevails along the shores of the Persian 
gulph, and throughout the Arabian penin- 
sula; and being the language of the Koran, 
is cultivated and understood by all well 
educated Musselmans,” 
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National Society for the Education 
of the Poor. 


AT a general and very numerous 
Meeting of the Members of this So- 
ciety, held at the Central School, 
Baldwiu’s Gardens, May 29th, His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the Chair, the following 
Report was read by the Rev. the 
Secretary ; 

Tue Report of the National Society for this 
year, cannot properly be put forward with- 
out some considerations, which the term of 
years already numbered by the Institution 
very readily suggest, and which its circum- 
stances at this day will commend to the 
public notice and regard, 
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The call for attention upon such grounds, 
will attach itself with pecuiiar urgency to 
the breast of every one, who entertains a 
just solicitude for its support ; and of that 
solicitude, it is sufficient to remark, that it 
arises from the claims and interests of the 
country, as they have been found to stand 
affected by the steady prosecution of the 
work before us. 

Its progressive operations will be stated; 
and the proofs and demonstrations of its 
value and importance, will not fail to ac- 
company the statement. 

If at any moment we had to contemplate, 
with good bope the probable, and well con- 
certed means, which were thus presented to 
us for encreasing public blessings, our in- 
terest in the plan must take a new form, 
and will strike a deeper root, when we have 
to look back, and to examine, what the fruits 
have been during the term of progress which 
has been fulfilled. 

The Report therefore for this year, will 
bear a twofold aspect ; and they, who have 
lent their counsel, and joined their hands for 
promoting these great objects in every 
stage of their advancement, may be allowed 
to pause and to survey their progress for a 
moment, for the purpose of collecting fresh 
inducements for alacrity and perseverance 
from the real earnests of the benefit accom- 
plished, and from the substantial tokens of 
successful labour. 

In such particulars of benefit effected, 
and in the prospect, which is still presented 
of advantages to follow, the National So- 
ciety may well assert its claim to public 
countenance, and will be found to stand 
unrivalled in the records of our day, dis- 
tinguished as it is by similar exertions, for 
devizing and supporting every good design. 

The liberal, and wise provisions of this In- 
stitution were thus contrived to meet the 
growing population of the country, in aman- 
ner which has called forth the gratulations, 
and excited the best hopes of every friend to 
Virtue and Religion, with a just acknow- 
ledgmeut to Almighty God, who has mul- 
tiplied the families and encreased the house- 
holds of the land, and has so turned the 
thoughts of many to seek a mode of culture, 
by which the blessings of a timely educa- 
tion might be extended, in some adequate 
degree, to the rising race. 

For ages past, the Church in this land, 
had received the Children of Believers in 
succession to its sacred font, but the School, 
which happily bad found its station on its 
borders, and which became the witness of 
its early reformation, was utterly unequal 
to the growing numbers of the larger 
Parishes. 

The minds of the Benevolent were at 
work for procuring some more effectual 
provision for this pressing want, before the 
introduction of the present method of tuition, 
which, with its happy combinations, has 
multiplied the Tutor m a full proportion to 


the largest classes, and has at once relieved 
the hopeless labour, to which the single 
voice of the Preceptor in large schools must 
have proved inadequate. 

A previous effort had been made, and 
having craved permission for a moment to 
look back, we may be allowed to render our 
tribute of applause and gratitude where it 
has been due, before we become once more 
suitors in our own behalf. 

The Sunday School preceded, and had 
made the first exertion, to supply the scanty 
limits of Parochial Seminaries. A Gracious 
Providence, crowned that effort with suc- 
cess, and the Christian Sabbath found its 
blessings thus increased, The Catechumen 
had his place in the congregation from the 
first age, but the Child was now enabled to 
imbibe the elements of faith and know- 
ledge under the eaves of that sacred build- 
ing which, in due time, should receive him to 
the public duties of the congregation. This 
was a great and effectual step, and it would 
indicate a spirit. very different from that, 
which has prompted new advances, were we 
to omit this testimony, together with the 
just acknowledgement of the benefit, by 
which it was accompanied. 

In descending now from the opening 
period of the Schools of the National Es- 
tablishment to the present day, it may be 
needful just to touch, what has been re- 
corded in successive years, 


1811. 

On the 16th of October, 1811, a meeting 
was held, when his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury filled the chair. The first re- 
solutions were then adopted for forming 
rules and regulations for the constitation and 
government of the>ociety, which thus took its 
commencement under the happiest auspices ; 
and it is impossible not to feel and testify 
with a lively sense of gratitude the weight 
of that advantage, which it has derived, 
from that period to the present moment, 
from the same fosteriag countenance of its 
President, contributed with uniform and un- 
remitted vigilance and wisdom. 

The good Providence of God has thus 
graciously continued for no inconsiderable 
term of years that public blessing, which 
became to this Society the leading’ pledge 
of its prudent and judicious measures, and 
successful operations, 

The balance which was then remaining 
in the hands of the Societies Bankers 
amounted to 3,288/, The greater part of 
which was invested in the funds, 


1813. 

In the year 1813, it is stated, that the 
School had been opened “ under the di- 
rection of the School Committee and the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, aided hy the constant dili- 
gence and meritorious labour of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, the assisting superintendent.” 

The first mention of the name of the 
Founder of the Madras Sytem in this 
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country, must call forth some expression of 
the public feeling, which it will be most 
grateful to him, to receive upon the same 
ground, where the first establishment of this 
great national design took place, and where 
he has had the happiness to see it flourish, 
suggesting many subsequent improvements, 
and witnessing its guod effects. 

This well earned tribute is as gladly and 
unanimously offered at this moment, as it 
has been upon every suitable occasion. 

The name of Mr. Johnson was then, and 
has since been reported in our annual state- 
ments, with accumulated marks of public 
approbation, 

The Committee for building reported that 
the sums expended for building, furniture, 
and alterations, amounted to 4,677/.—al- 
though many of the workmen had very 
commendably given their profits, in part 
or in the whole, to the charity. That Com- 
mittee was then converted into a finance- 
Committee, in order to ascertain, as nearly 
as may be, the annua! charge of the es- 
tablishment in London, and to compare it 
with the amount of donations and subscrip- 
tions, that the Society might the better 
judge, what would remain for distribution, for 
founding schvols in other places, and for 
other purposes of the charity, 

This is followed by a list of 33 diocesan 
and district schools, united to the Society, 
with benefactions granted to them, encreas- 
ing the schoois in the former year to 230, 
and augmenting the number of the children 
instructed from 8,620 to 40,484, and as 
many other schools were re-established with 
enlargement, the whole number of children 
taught was calculated at double the fore- 
going return. There follows an account of 
schools united, and among them that in the 
populous vicinity of Westminster, under the 
patronage of the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whose exertions in its behalf, 
were owing in some measure to local con- 
nexion, at that time, but much more to the 
generous and prompt desire for the public 
good, to which the Noble Lord stands so 
eminently distinguished The success of 
this school was likewise most essentially pro- 
moted, by the zeal and influence of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Exeter, then Head Master of 
Westminster School, who in the midst of his 
other important avocations had found leisure 
to attend with the greatest assiduity to this 
charitable work. 

Large grants were made to different 
schools ; one to that of Oswestry, a central 
point for diffusing the system through the 
Principality of Wales. 

The school of Whitechapel then presents 
the gratifying spectacle of provision made 
for one thousand children under the conduct 
and co-operation of the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
the Rector. The first adoption of the im- 
proved method of instruction had been ex- 
hibited in this Parish in all its efficiency in 
the school of Gower’s Walk; that mouu- 
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ment of the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Davies, It is with peculiar pleasure, that 
this reference is again made to those valu- 
able and efficient exertions, which have 
never since been at any time suspended, 
and for which that large district, in the 
metropolis, stands so much indebted. 

The cheering prospect was then also 
opened of an establishment of nearly similar 
extent, through the zeal and perseverance 
of the Rev. Mr. Hesketh in conjunction with 
many of the London Clergy, under the 
patronage of fourteen of the Court of Alder- 
men and other respectable gentlemen of the 
City. Other schools are then enumerated ; 
and among them those for the Dioceses of 
Norwich and Winchestey, the latter of which 
were placed under a General Visitor, the 
important duties of which office had been 
zealously and ably discharged by the Rev. 
Frederic Iremonger, whose name is now re- 
peated with a just tribute to the zeal and 
indefatigable pains of one, who is goue to 
his reward. 

The Committee of Ladies was then form- 
ed, with rules for their direction, for the 
purpose of inspecting the girls school; 
which arrangement has beew attended, as 
might be expected, with the happiest effects, 

1814. 

In the year 1814 it appears that 67 
training masters had been received since 
the commencement of the [ostitution, with 
the appointment of a training master to act 
as Visitor to the schools (at their own charge) 
in one lasge district; a plan which stands 
marked with approbation. 

In this year Mr. Van Wagenenge, a 
native of Holland, qualified himself for the 
superintendence of a Madras Institution at 
the Cape of Good Hope under the patronage 
of Lord Charles Somerset, . 

In the same year the remarkable parti- 
cular occurs of a training master sent to St. 
Helena. Thus the benefits which took their 
origin in the East, began to be circulated 
back to their first source. 

Five more Diocesan Societies were also 
added to the former number; with four 
important schools in the Metropolis: that 
of the City of London Auxiliary School 
Society, which has since flourished so ree 
markably, that of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
that of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and that 
of St. Mary le Bone. 

The prospect also opened for exertions 
of the same kind in the Sister Island. Large 
sums were granted to Sheffield, Leicester, 
and Halifax. 

The Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
received thanks for the use of their Vestry 
Room, which has ever since been most 
willingly afforded for the purposes of the 
General Committee. 

The services of the Secretary, the Rev. T. 
T. Walmsley, were again acknowledged as 
productive of the greatest benefit. His 
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laborious and continued intercourse with all 
the connectious of the Society from the 
outset of the work, is stated as matter of 
encreasing gratification and of the highest 
value, In regarding his services, of which 
so strong a feeling is expressed, the hope of 
their long continuance arises naturally as 
the earnest wish of every friend and patron 
of this work. 

To this testimony there is added an ac- 
knowledgment of the great and unremitted 
services rendered to this Society by the 
Treasurer, Joshua Watson, To the 
value of those services time has added the 
only augmentation of which they were ca- 
pable, by furnishing fresh opportunities for 
their exertion. 

Then follows an account of 86 training 
mistresses, trained under Mrs, Rogers in 
the Central School, the greatest part of 
whom had been appointed to respectable 
situations. Eighteeu boys and fourteen girls 
had also been sent out on public service in 
various schools, and brought, with but one 
exception, the most gratifying testimonials 
of good conduct. 

lt appears further that several persons 
in the higher ranks of life, had placed them- 
selves in the classes of the Society to learn 
the system, and qualify themselves to im- 
part its benefits. 

To the number of eight schools in London 
reported in union, fifteen more were added 
this year, and the number of children edu- 
cated, exclusive of the Central School was 
encreased from 1,278 to 5,000; 206 schools 
were also added to those in union, the ge- 
neral number of schools in union was en- 
creased frow 360 to 564; and the number 
of children under education, advanced from 
60,000 to 97,920, with the omission of 55 
schools, which would carry the amount far 
beyond 100,000. 

The schools for the Military Asylum at 
Chelsea and Greenwich which are virtually 
united, together with that of the Clergy 
Orphan, and Christ’s Hospital, with that 
patronized by her Majesty at Windsor, 
would raise the amount much higher. 

The schools in Nova Scotia, now obtain a 
place in the report. 

The pecuniary aids granted this year 
amounted to 4,460/. The large and import- 
ant schools of Pancras, Fulham, Maidstone, 
Portsea, Louth, with others were reported. 

The Fifth Annual Report states that the 
whole of the sums placed at the disposal of 
the General Committee had been expended. 
This communication is preceded by a re- 
capitulation of expenditure. The erecting 
and enlarging 122 schools, at a cost of up- 
wards of 100,0001.; the providing and quali- 
fying 336 masters and 86 mistresses, and 
imparting to above 100,000 children the 
blessing of Christian instruction, were among 
the substantial benefits purchased by 24,0001. 
contributed by public bounty. 

A new subscription was opened to which 
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the Heads of his Majesty's Government 
sent liberal contributions, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent directed a bene- 
faction of 300/. to be ,emitted to his Grace 
the Archbishop, accompanied by a letter 
expressive of his highest satisfaction. Her 
Majesty the Queen signified her high ap- 
probation, as also did their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, each 
enclosing donations in furtherance of the 
work, 

The glorious victory at Waterloo took 
place this year, and the subscriptions col- 
lected upon that account, suspended the 
public call of the Society. 

Benefactions however to the amount of 
8,000/, were received, upon the Treasurer's 
account, in which the Two Universities took 
the lead, with benefactions of 3001. each ; in 
addition to 5001. before contributed. 

192 schools were added, encreasing the 
number to 756. 

An application was made by Lord Rad- 
stock from the Chaplain to the Russian 
Embassy for assistance in that quarter of 
the world. 

The supply of books being found too 
heavy an expense, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, with its ac- 
customed zeal and liberality, agreed to 
furnish the necessary aid. 


1817. 

The year 1817 opens a now Era for the 
Society, by the granting ofthe Royal Charter 
of incorporation, the Prince Regent having 
been pleased to confer that mark of his 
royal favour. 

The union of 258 new schools increased 
the total number to 1,009. The schools of 
Calcutta appear in this year’s report, and 
form an interesting particular, together with 
a further extension of the System to the 
Russian empire. 

1818. 

In the year 1818, the funds were reported 
to have been exhausted, and a meeting was 
called to take this into consideration. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
graciously consented to take the Chair, on 
the Ist of May, at the Free Masons’ Tavern. 

Large subscriptions were again renewed 
from His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
from Her Majesty the Queen, from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the Princess 
Augusta, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the 
two Universities for the third time; the 
total, with subsequent subscriptions, amount- 
ed to 6,5001. 

An increase also took place in the annual 
subscriptions by the recommendation of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
number of subscribers, consented to double 
their subscriptions, making an increase of 
annual incowe of more than 2004, in the 
hope that such subscriptions would from 
thenceforth be equal to the unavoidable 
annual expenditure of the Establishment, 
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and would leave the sums contributed by 
donations, to be applied to raising new 
schools in different places. 

The whole number of children under edu- 
cation, in the schools directly in union, were 
calculated at 180,000. In foreign countries 
the System had been extended to the town 
and vicinity of Nice, in the kingdom of 
Sardinia, 

1819. 

In 1819 the number of children receiving 
education advanced to 200,000, exclusive 
of those not closely united. 

The progress of the native schools at 
Bombay and Madras, answer to the fairest 
anticipations of success in the eastern 
world. 

1820. 

The year 1820 produced the interesting 
account of the appropriation of Fly Chapel 
by the mnunificence of One, to whom the 
Society and the Public are indebted in the 
highest degree, who having purchased the 
lease of the old Episcopal Chapel in Ely 
Piace, and fitted it up for divine worship, at 
his own expense, consigned it over as a free 
gift, for the uses of the Central School, in 
trust to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of London, 

In this spacious Chapel, ample accom- 
modation is provided for all the children of 
the Central School, and for as many of the 
parents as are disposed to attenti, 

The Chapel was opened on the 23rd of 
April, by the Lord Bishop of London, who 
upon this occasion, as on every other, where 
the interests of religion are concerned, has 
contributed with equal zeal and prompti- 
tude, and with the best effect the full weight 
of his example and assiduous exertions. 

The Committee consider the acquisition 
of the Chapel as supplying the only defect, 
which before attached to the Central School. 

The Rev, Dr. Bell most liberally pre- 
sented, for the use of the Chapel, a hand- 
some service of Communion plate, which he 
received from the pupils of the school at 
Madras, as a token of their gratitude. 

1821. 

The year 1821 furnishes the gratifying 
statement of a legacy of 5,000/., three per 
Cents, left to the Society by James Hayes, 
Esq., a beqitest no less splendid than season- 
able for the purposes desighed by the bene- 
volent testator. 

It states a total of children receiving edu- 
cation, of 300,000. 

The flourishing state of the school at 
Bombay is reported, under the patronage 
of the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor. 
At New Brunswick, and at Sierra Leone, the 
happy progress of the National Schools is 
also stated, as well as in the island of Bar- 
badoes under the patronage of Lord Com- 
bermere. 

The schools of St. George’s in the East, 
and that of Paddington, furnish also very 
gratifying accessions. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 55. 
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The report of the last year states the im- 
provement of the female school under the 
management of Mrs. Morgan, tle newly 
appointed mistress, and an increase in the 
number of the children; the average num- 
ber of boys amounting to 486, that of 
girls to 235. In the course of the year, 
229 boys and 64 girls left the school com- 
petently instructed, The inference drawn is, 
that more than one-third of the average 
number of children in the school are an- 
nually sent forth into the world, furnished 
with elementary instruction, and trained to 
those habits of piety and virtue. 

If the same proportion be taken for the 
whole of the National Schools in the king- 
dom, a very high idea will be conveyed of 
the vast benefit which the public derive 
from these institutions. 

It is further stated, that masters have 
been provided for the school at Calcutta, 
a master admitted for Van Diemen’s Land, 
and two native negroes for Sierra Leone, 
and several missionaries for foreign settle- 
ments. The namber of schools united for 
the year past, amonnted to 107, containing 
not less than 12,000 children, making the 
aggregate number of 312,000. At Sierra 
Levne, the number of schools already 
amounts to eleven, in which are nearly 
2,000 persons under jnstruction. 


1823. 

The report for the year past will now pre- 
sent the largest totals in their proper co- 
jlumns ; and if the funds of the Suciety have 
been transferred into those general amounts, 
the Stewardship will be well rendered, 
although it be necessary now to state that 
the means have been exhausted. 

The Society comes before the public, not 
with the plea of visionary speculators to 
point still to a crisis of projection, that 
more may be furnished, lest the sums ex- 
pended should be lost. The work is toa 
great extent accomplished. There was no 
imprudent or defective calculation for that 
which was to be constructed, The calcula- 
tion was founded on two words in the same 
sacred page : that the poor we should always 
have with us, and that the charity to be 
employed in their'behalf shall never fail. 

The Society then appears before the pub- 
lic, rich in benefits procured, but pressed by 
an honourable need, which would create 
rebuke, if it should not be repaired in a 
manuer answerable to the good, which has 
already been effected, and to that, which 
remains yet to be done. The seed hasbeen 
cast upon well watered furrows ; the har- 
vest has abounded, and the flood, we doubt 
not, will return. 

The Committee have the pleasure now to 
state, that 77 new schools have been received 
into union since the last report. These, on 


an average of 150 children for each, will 
give a total of 11,555, which added to the 
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former returns amounts to the gr tifying 
number of 323,555. 

Of the training masters and mistresses 
this year, there have been received from the 
country schools, 21 masters and 11 mis- 
tresses. 

For missionary purposes, five Lutheran 
clergymen, with two schoolmasters and 
three schoolmistresses, one of which is for 
Ceylon. 

A letter has been received from John An- 
derson, a uative of Africa, who had been 
instructed in the National School, and re- 
turned to Africa, where he had commenced 
civing instruction with the greatest success. 

D, Fiddler was received for training, under 
the recommendation of the Lord bishop of 
London, for a school in Jamaica, and ts sinc: 
gone out to that island. 

In this place the Committee cannot re- 
frain frow expressing their wishes, that more 
regard may be had to the punctual attend- 
ance of those who are sent for instruction 

Twelve temporary masters, and five boys, 
eight temporary mistresses, and five girls, 
were sent out to different schools. Fourteen 
schools have also been supplied with per- 
manent masters, and nine with permanent 
mistresses. 

The Committee have divided the training 
masters into three classes, the Ist. Masters 
on the pay list; the ¢d, Candidates for situa- 
tions ; the 3d. Those on probation, and the 
same classification has been adopted con- 
cerning the training mistresses. 

Two masters have been trained for 
classical schools, and one lady for tle pur- 
pose of introducing the system to a private 
seminary. 

Anne Clarke, and Isaac Pugh, who were 
entirely educated in the Central School, 
were sent out to be permanent masier and 
mistress in considerable schools. 

A gratuity of S0l. was granted to Mrs. 
Morgan, onaccount of the satisfaction given 
by her in the management of the girls and 
training mistresses. ‘To her sister who has 
most ably assisted her, no small praise is due. 
The conduct of Wyer, a!so, who was edu- 
cated in the school, has merited, in particu- 
lar, a favourable notice. 

Recommendations have been made by 
the Secretaries of National Schools, with re- 
spect to the furnishing f visitors of schools 
in cases where the managers shall require 
such aid. It is hoped that much good may 
result from the plan for securing the cor- 
rectness and eflicacy of masters. 

Thanks were returned to Archdeacon 
Barnes, for the transmission of an interesting 
report of the Bombay schools, and for esta- 
blishing a district Society for the Promoting 
of Christian Knowledge. 

The average number of boys at pre- 
sent in the Central School is 451, and of the 
girls 280, 

278 boys have left the school, and 151 
girls, many of whom have received a!/ the 
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benefits of the institution, for which their 
friends have expressed their gratitude to the 
Committee. 

The larger grants of sums for establishing 
schools in various parts of the kingdom, 
have been as follows : 

1501. to the schools at Amlwich. 

150/, to Margate. 

1001. to Foles Hill. 

Grant to Bridlington increased from 
2002. to SOO! 

1001. to Falford. 

1401. to Derby. 

200/. to Sunderland. 

A grant to Staines of 202. additional, on 
the coudition that a girls’ school be added, 
which is what the Committce recommend 
in all cases. 

100/. to Attercliffe, in Yorkshire. 

150/. to Truro. 

501. for the girl’s school at Kendal, 

1001. to Ely . 

100/. to Carmarthen. 

1O00L. to Kingswood. 

250/, to Milbourne, the Rev. Mr. Bagg, 
Curate of that place, having advanced more 
than that sum on his own account, and at 
his own risk, and the school being intended 
to contain four hundred children. 

The Committee agreed to recommend, 
that permission be given to the children of 
Sunday schools, to attend occasionally, one 
or two days in the week, at the National 
Schoo] ; a measure well deserving of general 
adoption. 

Regarding now the interests of this So- 
ciety, as connected intimately with the set- 
tled form of faith and worship, according to 
the purest model in the Christian Church, 
the best pains will no doubt continue to be 
exerted for its extension and support, by all 
who feel for the cause of true Religion in 
its public character and its vital interests. 
The great truths of Religion are designed 
for all; for families and states, for men and 
nations. To this end the pnbvisions were 
originally made for its collective numbers, 
when the first triumphs of the Gospel were 
accomplished. In turning our views, there.- 
fore, to the rule of faith and practice, to the 
regulated state of things in Christian coun- 
tries, and to the scheme of National in- 
struction inseparable from those orderly 
appointments, we look directly to united 
objects which Christ and his Apostles have 
combined. Our limits, then, in these re- 
spects, are but commensurate with the 
boundaries of the Christian household in one 
state, and in this country they correspond, 
accordingly, to the settled constitution of 
the realm. 

It is cnough to have shewn, by the 
clearest documents, concerning this new 
and salutary method of Instruction, that it 
extends itself with ease and certainty to 
vast numbers who must otherwise have 
wanted such advantages ; and what the con- 
sequences would be, where this defect should 
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be suffered to remain, will be calculated in 
a moment by those, who feel rightly for 
their own interests, and, by the same sure 
standard, for the interests of others. 

It was manifest beyond tiie power of con- 
tradiction, that with respect to the larger 
districts of our native land, it was hardly 
practicable, if mot quite impossible, to in- 
struct so many in a way so sure, so expedi- 
tious, and attainable at so small a cost. 

Such an Institution could not fai. to at- 
tract the best regard of the noble minded, 
the chief in rank and station, the liberal, 
the prudent, and religious; those who 
honour God, and are deeply mindful, that 
in bis fear only the ground must be laid 
of every good thing in public or in private 
life, and with reference to present things or 
future. The support and maintenance of 
the work so happily began, and so success- 
fully pursued, will not, therefore, fail to en- 
gage new efforts on the part of those, in whom 
a reverence for the great Author of their 
being, begets a just regard for all who share 
a common nature with them, together with 
a zeal for the welfare of their country, where 
the first claims must arise, however wide 
may be the compass of that Charity, which 
extends itself toall. Such men we shall be 
sure to find at the head of plans like that 
before us; and it is obvious, of how great 
importance it is, that such designs should be 
so encouraged and sustained, Next to their 
intrinsicworth, with the fair examples, andde- 
cided patronage of the chief and most distin- 
guished persons in the public body, will tend 
most to promote their encrease, and to en- 
sure their permanent stability, 

If this were the place for replying to the 
cavil in which we are sometimes reminded, 
that the infidel will sow upon the ground 
which we prepare, the answer would be easy. 
We need not dread the conflict. The truth 
will maintain its influence, when it is once 
implanted in the human mind. The trans- 
cendant value of its own discoveries, and 
the need we have of what is so revealed, to 
render our very being and existence of any 
real worth to us, will secure that triumph. 

Above all, we must first persuade our- 
selves, that God will forsake his own cause, 
before we can consent, for any timorous ap- 
prehension, to forego our part in the service 
which we owe to others, or to relax our 
labour in the welcome task of training many 
#ons to glory. 


The Report having been concluded 
by the Seerctary, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
remarked that in the luminous de- 
tailof the proceedings of the Society 
since its first establishment, the 
meeting had heard enough that af- 
forded the most ample satisfaction. 
One circumstance alone they had 
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to regret, that the funds were now 
exhausted, but of this the Trea- 
surer’s Report would furnish them 
with the particulars, 

The Annual Account of Receipts 
and Expenditure was then read by 
Mr. Joshua Watson, who summed 
up with the statement that there 
was at the present time a dispose- 
able balance of only 501. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
remarked that the Treasurer's Re- 
port had but too fully justified what 
he had said of the deplorable state 
of the funds; the Society was get- 
ting into debt, but notwithstanding 
this, they had not ceased to act for 
the Public, and it was to be hoped 
that they should speedily be placed 
in a more prosperous condition, 
He had the pleasure to announce 
that a grant of 2000/. in aid of 
the funds and to promote the objects 
of the Institution had been made 
out of the Royal Bounty: they 
would, he trusted, feel themselves 
re-established, and be enabled to 
extricate themselves from all their 
difficulties. His Grace moved that 
both the Reports should be printed. 

Lord Kenyon said that it was a 
duty which had fallen to him of a 
most gratifying description, though 
he wished it were in more able 
hands, to move the thanks of the 
meeting to the Most Reverend Chair- 
man; that in doing so he would not 
expatiate on the innumerable be- 
nefits derived to this and many 
otber Institutions, from the zealous 
patronage and obliging condescen- 
sion of the Prelate who now filled 
the Chair. In that company in 
which his Grace's merits were so well 
known and sv highly appreciated, 
it would be presumptuous to say 
more ; he should be cordially joined 
by all sincere supporters of the 
Church in bearing testimony to the 
unwearied attention and able assis- 
tance, which such objects as this 
uniformly received from the Arch. 
bishop. 

Mr. Wilberforce said that it was 
a privilege which highly gratified 
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him to be allowed to second the 
motion. He could not but con- 
sider the importance of the ser- 
vice rendered to the Church and 
to society by the foundation and 
support of National Schools, In 
no way whatever could the welfare 
and security of the country be more 
certainly promoted, than by the 
success of this Institution; for the 
stamina, if he might so speak, of 
all political and moral establish- 
ments were to be found in it. At 
a time, when attempts are made to 
undermine all kingdoms, we should 
be more than usually solicitous to 
arm and guard those, who are ex- 
posed to danger and corruption 
with an antidote against the poison 
of evil principles. ‘ It appears,” he 
continued, “ that in this country we 
have been somewhat wanting to our- 
selves in not taking advantage of 
the earliest opportunities to infuse 
truth into the youthful mind; but 
we are growing wiser, and by the 
promotion of true Religion, through 
the instrumentality of the Church of 
England, the best effects may be 
produced in the rising generation, 
it is a favourite idea with those who 
are inimical to all Religious Institu- 
tions, that the Church of England 
venerable as she is, must at length, 
having reached her prime, fall into 
decay ; but it will be seen that the 
piety and activity of her Clergy in 
such works as these will renovate 
her strength and give her a youth. 
ful vigour capable of withstanding 
the stoutest of her enemies. 

Lord Calthorpe had peculiar sa. 
tisfaction in moving thanks to the 
General Committee—the thanks not 
merely of the Meeting, but of the 
Country at large. They were to be 
regarded as the directors and su- 
perintendents of the labours of an 
Institution which had for its object 
to improve the principles, instruct 
the mind, and reform the life; to dis- 
pose the affections, which must tend 
to either good or evil,to seek the good. 
*« The object of the Society,” he re- 
marked, “‘ is most important, especi- 
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ally at this time,when encreasing civi- 
lization brings with it corresponding 
snares and temptations. Its object 
is to supply the antidote to that 
dreadful infection which is spread 
abroad with malignant industry by 
those who desire to undermine the 
religious hope and moral habits of 
the rising generation. But not only 
are the exertions of this Society be- 
neficial to the young—the education 
furnished them will re-act upon their 
parents, who will in many cases 
learn the words of religious truth 
from the mouths of their children, 
and will receive from the only lips 
to which they may be inclined to 


listen, the lessons of sacred wis- 
dom. His Lordship having pointed 


out some other reasons for which 
he conceived the National Society 
was eminently calculated to diffuse 
the inestimable blessings of pure 
and undefiled religion, and to se- 
cure to the Church of England the 
affections and regard of the people, 
more than any other institution, 
finished by expressing his opinion 
that those who had bestowed their 
time, labour, and exertion in the 
conduct of the Society were en- 
titled to the thanks not only of the 
meeting but of the country at large. 

Archdeacon Blomfield rose, he 
said,‘ with much satisfaction, though 
with diffidence, to second the mo- 
tion. After what had been so elo. 
quently urged he should only de- 
clare his conviction that the Na- 
tional Society was well fitted to 
instil into the minds of the people 
sound and rational Christianity. In 
the formation and support of schools 
upon this system, under the regu- 
lations prescribed, the best proot is 
given that we love our Established 
Church, not only because it is es- 
tablished by law, but because we 
know and value its intrinsic ex- 
cellence. One circumstance was 
most deserving of remark, of which, 
as the Incumbent of a populous 
Parish, he was enabled to speak 
from personal observation ; that of 
the children who have received 
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their education in these schools, 
a great majority continue to at- 
tend their Parish Church; that 
being qualified by their education, 
to join in the Liturgical Services with 
the understanding as well as with 
the lips, they were distinguished by 
regular and attentive behaviour, and 
by their endeavours to take a part 
in the Psalmody of the congregation. 
Oue benefit arising from this Insti- 
tution seemed already to be devo- 
loping itself in the more decent and 
orderly habits of the lower classes 
of the community; but any per- 
manent benefit must materially de- 
pend on the personal superinten- 
dence and exertions of the Parish 
Ptiest; and in furtherance of his 
designs and labours for the estab- 
lishment of schools he would meet 
with the co-operation even of sece- 
ders. Inhis own parish, in which were 
many dissenters, the funds of his 
school daily increased. In the pre- 
sent state of religious knowledge no 
dissenter of sincere religious prinei- 
ples, it may be presumed, would 
hesitate to foster such an education 
as tends directly to the promotion of 
religion, and to the prosperity of 
congregational worship. This, 
then,”? he concluded, “ is a topic of 
encouragement which experience 
has demonstrated to be just; and 
which may assist in obviating some 
of the difficulties which often ap- 
pear to obstruct the Parochial Mi- 
nister in the execution of his wishes, 
with regard to the establishmentof a 
National School. 

The Bishop of Worcester moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the 
Ladies’ Committee, on whom no 
eulogium could be required, The 
services which they were peculiarly 
capable of rendering to the schools, 
they had rendered most effectively. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Davies. 

The Bishop of London said, that 
there was a subject of congratula- 
tion, which it gave him the greatest 
pleasure to notice. The Institu- 
tion, in spite of all discouragements 
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was still progressively advancing in 
the affections of the people, and 
other schools were continually 
coming into the same plans, and 
adopting the same principles, The 
Diocese of London would givea ge- 
neral idea of the state of the country 
in these respects—it may be con- 
sidered,” his Lordship remarked, 
* as affording a fair representa- 
tion of the whole kingdom, be- 
ing composed of the two different 
classes which together constitute 
the bulk of the community, that of 
towns and that of country villages, 
It is gratifying to know, therefore, 
that in this diocese the schools have 
progressively increased in number— 
that they have not only not receded 
in perfection of teaching, but that 
some have attained to the highest pos- 
sible degree of excellence. Schools 
are now established in the Parish of 
Shoreditch, in which there formerly 
existed many obstacles to their es- 
tablishment, on a scale in some de- 
gree commensurate with the wants 
of the Parish. It is not indeed 
surprizing that this advance should 
have taken place, or that where 
there is so much zeal and wealth 
and rank to be contributed the 
schools should flourish. Essex has 
suffered not less than any county 
from agricultural distress, “but its 
effects have agreeably disappointed 
those who dreaded the ruin of all 
public charities. Schools are not 
fewer, but have encreased in num- 
ber more than in any former period. 
When I visited,” added his Lordship, 
‘the Central School at Chelmsford, 
the examination of the children exci- 
ted the warmest approbation of a 
numerous and intelligent company, 
who bore testimony to the great 
benefit derived from the Central 
School in that town in forming and 
organizing those in the neighbour- 
hood. Out of 450 Parishes and Cha- 
pelries, 262 have Madras Schools. 
To the general Committee of Essex, 
and to the Clergy of the diocese, 
I am happy to pay a due tribute of 
approbation ; for to their exertions 
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is the County mainly indebted for the 
flourishing state of its scheols in 
union with the National Society.’ 
The Bishop concluded with moving 
the thanks of the meeting to the ex- 
cellent founder of the system of 
National Education, the Rev. Dr. 
Bell. 

The motion was seconded by the 
Dean of Chichester. 

Lord Kenyon here stated that 
Dr. Bell was prevented from being 
present at the meeting, by his being 
obliged to attend a Chapter at 
Westminster. 

The Bishop of Chester rejoiced 
that a most pleasing and easy task 
had been assigned him, to move 
thanks to the Treasurer, Mr. Watson, 
The subject spoke for itself. Mr. 
Watson’s name was inseparably con- 
nected with that of the Society ; 
whereever the National System was 
adopted, there were his zeal, judg- 
ment, and exertions sufficiently un- 
derstood. ‘* The Institution,” re- 
marked bis Lordship, “ is as a tree 
nourished, trained, and fostered by 
him, the branches of which now 
spread over all the land; 300,000 
children are now reaping its salutary 
fruits. Esto perpetua be its motto. 
A large debt of gratitude is due to 
him for his munificent gift of Ely 
Chapel, but his benevolence is not 
confined to a single object. Nota 
Charity is there in this metropolis 
which has for its object the welfare 
and happiness of man, of which he 
is not an active, member. The ex- 
pression of gratitude being the only 
return for his invaluable services, 
which the meeting can make, or he 
accept, should therefore be cordially 
bestowed.” 

Mr. Gipps felt deeply the benefits 
of those talents and exertions which 
had been described, and seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. Watson acknowledged the 
kindness of his friends, to which 
rather than to his own deserts; he 
wished to ascribe the great honour 
which had been done him; and he 
assured the meeting that he should 
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continue, with much satisfaction, 
those services which had been ac- 
cepted in so flattering a manner, 

Archdeacon Pott, in moving the 
thanks of the meeting tothe Secre- 
tary, Dr. Walmsley, said, that with 
the nature of bis services all present 
were well acquainted. His services 
were properly appreciated, and it 
must be the universal wish that they 
may long be continued to the So- 
ciety. He had known Dr. Walms- 
ley through life, seen his character 
established at College, marked bis 
progress in well-doing, been his 
neighbouras a parish priest; in each, 
and every station, he had observed 
him exemplarily fulfilling his duties ; 
—and was glad on this, and all ocea- 
sions, to bear testimony to his worth. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
had as many opportunities of esti- 
mating the worth of the Secretary, 
as most men of those who were then 
present; and he seconded the mo- 
tion of thanks to him because he 
knew that they were due. 

Dr. Walmsley expressed himself 
much flattered by the kind enco- 
miums which had been paid him. 
“It may be thought,” said he, 
** that I should now relinquish my 
labours to a younger head and 
younger hands; and perhaps I 
ought, but I am willing to continue 
at my post, cheered as [ am by the 
opportunities afforded me of wit- 
nessing and recording the success of 
the National Society, in the accom- 
plishment of all its benevolent and 
important objects. The Dr. assured 
the meeting that among 350 circu- 
lars which he had issued, there were 
not six exceptions to the gratifying 
statement, that an evident and won- 
derful improvement had taken place 
in the manners of the lower classes, 
in consequence of the religious in- 
struction of the children in the Na- 
tional Schools. He then mentioned 


an interesting anecdote, illustrative 
of the happy effects of this educa- 
tion, as reflected on the parents, 
A little girl, of the name of Mary 
Jones, who was brought up in one 
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of the National Schools, had the 
misfortune to be born of parents 
of an irreligious and immoral cha- 
racter; they were utterly destitute 
of all pious principles, and were 
notorious for habits of swearing, 
drinking, and disgraceful conduct, 
The little girl was brought by sick- 
ness to her last moments, and on her 
death-bed she made a strong appeal 
to her father and mother, upon the 


dreadful and dangerous course of 


life they were pursuing, and upon 
the nature of their religious duties. 
The appeal was so effectually made, 
that from that time, according to 
the testimony of their parochial 
minister, they have never once omit- 
tal their attendance at Church; 
they have reformed their lives, and 
such has been the exemplary con- 
duct of the mother especially, that 
it has been deemed proper to admit 
her to the Holy Sacrament. 

The Bishop of L!andaff would not 
occupy the time and attention of the 
company, by —T further on 
general topics. Hi’ Lordship moved 
the thanks of the meeting to Arch- 


deacon Pott, and the gentlemen of 


the Vestry of St. Martin’s, for the 
use of their Vestry Room. For 
this accommodation they were in- 
debted to the venerable Archdeacon 
from whom they received so many 
valuable services, and whose assist- 
ance in the promotion of every thing 
that was praiseworthy and beneficial 
to the public, was always most 
readily and effectively afforded. 
Archdeacon Cambridge seconded 
the motion; and Archdeacon Pott 
acknowledged the honour done him, 
Sir James Langham was desirous 
of moving a votewf thanks, which 
had not usually been included in 
the number of those offered on this 
occasion, but which appeared to 
him most justly due, That it had 
been before overlooked, he could 
not bet consider a culpable omis- 
sion. He should now, therefore, 
propose that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the Secretaries 
and Treasurers of the Diocesan and 
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District Committees. These gentle- 
men had doubtless severally received 
the thanks of their respective Com- 
nittees for the inestimable services 
rendered by them in their neigh- 
bourhood ; but it was also incum- 
bent on this ‘meeting to add their 
acknowledgement of the co-opera- 
tion which so greatly contributed to 
the benefit of the Parent Society. 
It was generally the Clergy who 
stepped forward to undertake the 
arduous office of conducting the 
public affairs of the Schools in each 
deanery or district; to diffuse the 
blessings of sound religious educa- 
tion, on the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, throughout the 
country; and to set an example of 
industry, activity, and zeal, in the 
formation of establishments, calcu. 
lated beydnd all others, to ensure 
the happiness and welfare of their 
poorer parishioners, 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
G. Round, who bore willing | testi- 
mony to the high respectability and 
useful services ‘of the Diocesan Se- 
cretaries in the county of Essex. 

Mr. Gipps, M. P. wished to re- 
mind the Meeting, that in propor. 
tion to the success of the Society, 
would necessarily be the increased 
demand upon its funds. It be- 
came, therefore, a point .of vital 
consequence to consider in what 
manner its resources were to be 
replenished. He concluded, there- 
fore, with submitting a Resolu- 
tion, couched nearly in the fol- 
lowing terms: * That the General 
Committee be requested to take 
into consideration, whether it be 
expedient to prepare an Address to 
the Public, and to request aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society. 

Mr. W. Cotton, in seconding the 
motion, expressed his conviction of 
the necessity of the measure, and his 
readiness to contribute to the sup- 


port of a Society, the general utility 
of which had been that morning so 
ably explained, and the practical 
advantages of which he had frequent 
He felt 


opportunities of observing. 
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assured that an appeal made to the 
public, in favour of such an Insti- 
tution, would not be made in vain. 

The ballot to fill up the vacancies 
in the General Committee took 
place, and the Meeting was dis- 
solved, 


TT 


Report of the Barbadoes Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The Committee of the Directors of this 
Institution, in laying before the Governors 
this Report, in obedience to the ‘* Act for 
the better Management and Support of 
the Central School,” conceive it to be 
their duty, in the first place, respectfully 
to acknowledge the Society's obligations 
to the Legislature for having given this 
public sanction to its labours, and for hav- 
ing granted pecuniary aid in furtherance 
of that object, in particular, to which its 
attention bas been hitherto more immedi- 
ately directed. 

To his Excellency the Patron, the Com- 
mittee tender their warmest thanks for his 
very liberal donations, They cannot but 
augur most favourably of his friendly dis- 
position towards this undertaking, from 
this additional proof of the lively interest 
which he has uniformly taken in the cou- 
cerns of the poor. 

Adverting to the primary objects origi- 
nally contemplated by this Society, the 
Committee perceive that the affairs of the 
School claim their first notice. 

There are, at present, receiving instruc- 
tion in the Central School, ninety boys 
and thirty-two girls ; of whose proficiency 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
late examination (which was witnessed by 
a very respectable company,) afforded a 
satisfactory proof: and, what is of still 
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greater importance, the Master has re- 
ported a general amendment of behaviour, 
especially manifest amongst the boarders, 
Ia addition to the ordinary routine of 
school business, plain needle-work is part 
of the daily employment of the girls ; and, 
under the direction of Mrs. Packer, the 
Matron, they have always made and mend- 
ed the boarders’ clothes, 

The Committee perform a pleasing duty 
in acknowledging the liberal and conde- 
scending attention of the Parent Society, 
which, early in the year 1820, gratuitously 
furnished the Society of this Island with a 
collection of elementary books of instruc- 
tion, Psalters, Prayer-books, and Bibles, 
for the use of the Schoo!, and for distribu- 
tion amongst the poor, Still further ad- 
vantages have been subsequently gained by 
the Society of this Island, from its union 
with it as a District Committee. Many of 
the Society’s tracts have been circulated 
amongst the poor; and, judging from the 
manner in which they have been received, 
the Committee indulge the most pleasing 
anticipations of success in this department 
of the Society’s labours, 

In concluding this statement of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings during the last twenty- 
one months, and contemplating the stage 
at which it has now arrived, the Comimittee 
feel confident, that if they cannot boast a 
rapid, they may at least report 4 steady, 
progress. They leave it to the. unpreju- 
diced, to make due allowance for those 
difficulties in their undertaking, which local 
experience will enable them in some de- 
gree to appreciate. 


We are happy in being able to 
add, that the Institution is now 
placed on a permanent footing; the 
legislature having voted an annual 
sum of 800/. currency for its sup- 
port. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 

Armistead, T. B.D.Vicar of Backford and 
Weverhan, Cheshire, and a minor 
canon of Chester cathedral, to the 
living of Cockerham, near Lancas- 
ter; patron, Taz Lorp Bissor or 
Cuester. 

Annesley, hon. and rey. W. to the vicar- 
age of Studley, Warwickshire ; which 
has been vacant since the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. 

Barnes, F. D.D. Sub-dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the rectory of 
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Stokely Pomeroy, Devon; patron, Tae 
Lorp Bisuor or Exeter, 

Beetham, J.T. B.A. to the vicarage of 
Bunny, near Nottingham. 

Clerk, L. A. B.A. to the perpetual curacy 
and Parish Church of Rumburah, with 
St. Michael, Southelmham annexed, in 
the county of Suffolk ; patroness, Mrs. 
Mary Arai, of Halesworth. 

Dobree, P. P. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to be regius pro- 
fessor of Greek in that University, on 
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the resignation of the very rev. J. H. 
Monk, D.D. Dean of Peterborough. 

Dowker, W. to the rectory of Hawnby. 

Fardell, H. M.A. to the rectory of Felt- 
well, Norfolk; patron, Taz Lorp Br- 
sHoPp oF Evy. 

Fauquier, G. L. W. B.A. to the vicarage 
of Bacton, Norfolk; patrons, Tur 
Hon. J. Wopenovuse, and CHARLOTTE 
Laura his wife. 

Fenton, J. to hold the vicarage of Pen- 
rith, with the vicarage of Torpenhow, 
Cumberland. ; by dispensation undor 
the great seal. 

Foley, J. M.A. rector of Holt, Worces- 
tershire, and domestic chaplain to the 

Zar] of Mountnorris, to the rectory 
of Shrawley, by dispensation under the 
great seal; patron, Tuos. SHRAWLEY 
Vernon, Ese. of Astley. 

Goode, A. Jun. to be one of the chaplains 
of the Hon. East India Company on 
the Bombay station. 

Hamilton, J. L. to the rectory of Elles- 
borough, Bucks. 

Hatton, D. to de chaplain in ordinary to 
His Magesty, vice tht rev. Dr.H.Pear- 
son, preferred. 

Homer, T. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
to be second master of the Sheffield 
Free Grammar School. 

Jameson, J. B. to the perpetual curacy 
of Heywood, Lancashire. 

Jones, W. P. of the King’s school, Can- 
terbury, to be domestic chaplain to the 
Baroness Dowacer LavineTon. 

Maydwell, J. to the rectory of Boothby 
Pagnell, Lincolnshire ; patron, J. R. 
Latcurorp, Esq. 

Mesham, R. M.A. to the rectory of Ripple, 
Kent, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
C. Philpot. 

Mogg, H. H. Vicar of Chewton Mendip, 
to be domestie chaplain to the Man- 
Quis oF AYLESBURY. 

Moore, R. to the rectory of Wimbourne 
Saint Giles, Dorsetshire ; patron, tho 
Eanu or SHAFTESBURY. 

Pack, B. to the rectory and vicarage of 
Tullow, alias Baltimore, in the diocese 
of Ross; patron, Tuz Lorp Bisuor 
of Cork and Ross. 

Pearce, H. M.A, late Conduct of King’s 
college, Cambridye, to the rectory of 
Hembingby, Lincolnshire ; patrons, tho 
Provost aND Frxiows of that Socirty. 

Postle, E. B.A. to the rectory of Colney, 
Norfolk; patron, J. Postie, Ese. of 
Colney Hall. 

Powell, J. M.A. head master of the Free 
Grammar School, Monmouth, to be 
lecturer of Mr. Jones’s Foundation in 
that town. 

Read, W. M.A, of Ston-Easion, to be one 
ofthe domestic chaplains to His Royat 
Hieuness THE Duxe or CLARENCE. 

Sheen, S. M.A, to the rectory of Stan- 
stead, Suffolk, on his own petition. 
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Smalley, G. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Debenham, Suffolk; patron, Lorp 
HENNIKER. . 

Smith, J. D.D. of Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford, and head master of the Gram- 
mar-school, Manchester, to the rectory 
of St. Ann’s, in that town ; patron, the 
Lorp Bisnop or Cuester. 

Sworde, T. M.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Bungay St. Mary’s; patron, Tus 
Dvxe or Norroxrs. The same gentle- 
man has also become evening lecturer 
of the Parish, at the unanimous desire 
of the inhabitants in vestry assembled. 

Warren, T. S. M.A. of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Dorring- 
ton, near Sleaford; patron, Str Gi1- 
BERT II vaTHcore. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, May 28. 


Bacuetor 1x Divinity.—R. W. Sib- 
thorpe, Magdalen college, grand com- 
pounder. 

Masters or Arts.—W. S. R. Cock- 
burn, Lxeter college; J. H. Barber, 
Wadham college ; J. Prichard, Brasenose 
college ; and P. Parker, Christ Church. 

Bacnevors or Arts.—T. H. Noyes, 
Christ Church, grand compounder ; and 
W. HI. Michell, Trinity college. 


June 4, 


Bacuerors in Divinrty.—D. Benyon 
and BP. C. Chambers, Jesus college. 

Masters or Arts,—J. Dighton, Exe- 
ter college, grand compounder; J. C. 
F. Tuffoell,Christ Church,grand compoun- 
der; W. B. Thomas, Pembroke college ; 
E. R. Taylor, Wadham college; W. Ja- 
cobs, New college; W. Bowden, Trinity 
college ; J. W. Tomlinson, Trinity col- 
lege; R. B. Bourne, J. Trebeek, W. 
Macbean, and H. L. Neave, Christ 
Church ; W. H. Baillie, J. M, Colson, 
and F, W. Gray, Baliol college ; W. Ar- 
mistead, and J. Wright, Brasenose col- 
lege; J. H. Newman, Oriel college; C 
Hardwick, University college ; G. Buck- 
eridge, Worcester college; E. Williams, 
and O. G. Williams, Jesus college. 

Bacnetors or Ants.—J. E. Denison, 
Christ Church, grand compounder ; 8. H. 
White, Merten college; 8. H. Hall, St. 
Mary Halil; J. §S. Litchfield, and J. 
Amphlett, Trinity college; W. H. Gre- 
ville, T. H. Causton, and C. W. Watson, 
Christ Church; J. L. Puxley, Brasenose 
college ; H. H. Green, Worcester college ; 
E. Evans, Jesus college; J. H. Watson, 
Wadham college, and W. Smith, Lincoln 
college. 

June 12. 


Honorary Doctors 1n Civit Law.— 
Sir Berkeley William Guise, Bart, M.P, 
Major-General Sir George Sackville 
Browne, K.C.B. and Edward Webb, 
Esq. M.P. 
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June 13. 

BacHEton anv Docton in Divinity. 
—J. G. Challen, M.A. University college, 
grand compounder. 

Doctor in Mepicirns.—G. Hall, B.M. 
University college. 

Masters or Arts.—G. N. Oxnam, 
Exeter college ; R. Battiscombe, Merton 
college; J. Abbott, Pembroke college ; 
H. Taylor, and J. Streyneham, Baliol 
college; and H. Monro, University col- 
lege. 

Gacwetors or Artsa,— J. M. D. Alex- 
ander, Brasenose college, and H. L. 
Whatiey, Pembroke coltege. 


June 17. 


Bacnetorgin Divinity.—W. Mills, 
and G. Booth, Magdalen college. 

Bacuewor 1n Civit Law.—J. Nicholl, 
Christ Church, grand compounder. 

Masrers or Arts.—J. Plumer, Oriel 
college; E.G. A. Beckwith, Magdalen 
college ; H. Brandreth, and J. Pruen, St. 
John’s college. 

Bacuewvons or Arrs.—G. Watson, 
Brasenose college; WL. Smith, Christ 
Church. 

June 19. 


Bacue tor anv Doctor 1x Drvintry. 
—J.W. Burford, Wadham college. 


June 3. 


The rev. William King, M.A. was ad- 
mitted Fellow of Corpus Christi college. 


June 6. 


Mr. Clement Greswell,and Mr. George 
William Newnham, were admitted Sche- 
lars of Corpus Christi college ; the former 
on the Lancashire, and the latter on the 
Lincolnshire foundation. 


June 11. 


An examination and election of Scho- 
lars from Bromsgrove School to Worcester 
college, took place in the school-room, 
when D. Bourne, son of Dr. Bourne, 
Aldrichian Professor of Medicine, H. 
Turbitt, son of J. Turbitt, esq. of Hal- 
ford, Warwickshire; and C. Whateley, 
son of J. C. Whateley, esq. of Dallecote- 
house, Shropshire, were elected. The 
examiners were, the Provost and one of 
the Fellows of Worcester college. 


June 13. 


The rev. Joseph Shaw, M.A. and Ed- 
ward John Ash, M.A. of Christ’s college ; 
and rev. James Collett Ebden, M.A. of 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge, were admitted 
ad eundem. 

June 14, 

The rev. Henry Wheatley, M.A. and 
Senior Fellow of Queen’s college, on the 
old foundation was elected, by the Pro~ 
vost and Fellows of that Socicty, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, vacant by the 
death of the rev, Dr. Thompson. 
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June 18. 


Mr. T. L. Wheeler, youngest son of 
the rey. Allen Wheeler, Head Master of 
the College School, Worcester, waselected 
from that School a Scholar of Worcester 
college, on Sir Thomas Cooke’s founda- 
tion. The election was made in the 
College School Room, by the Provost and 
Fellows of Worcester college. 

Mr. Bloxham, Commoner of Worcester 
college, and Mr. Walkey, Commoner of 
Baliol college, were elected Scholars of 
the former Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred. 
May 23. 

Honorary Masters or Arts.—Lord 
Dudley Coutts Stuart, Christ’s college ; 
and Rey. Sir R. M. Le Fleming, Bart. 
Trinity Hall, 

June 11. 


Doctor 1n Civit Law.—R. Wardell, 
Trinity college. 

Bacuevors in Diviniry.—J.S. Tozer, 
St. John’s college; T. Greene, Corpus 
Christi college; R. Jeffreys, St. John’s 
College; J. J. Cory, Sidney college; A. 
Irvine, Emanuel college; and W. Mor- 
gan, Queen’s college. 

Masters or Arts.—W. Plucknett, St. 
John’s college ; W. Paynter, Trinity col- 
lege ; and F. Bedford, Pembroke-hall. 

Bacuetor 1s Crvit Law.—J. Blake, 
St. John’s college. 

Bacuzxcor or Arts.—A. W. Hall, St. 
Peter’s college ; and E. Saunders, Jesus 
college. 

May 31. 


Mr. J. Wilder, of King’s college, was 
admitted a Fellow of that Society. 


June 6. 


The Chancellor’s Gold Medal, for the 
best English Poem, by a resident Under- 
graduate, was adjudged to Wintbrop 
Mackworth Praed, of Trinity college. 
Subject—Australasia. 

At a Congregation this day, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Barnaby Lec- 
turers for the year ensuing. 

Marnematicat.--S. Carr, M.A. Queen’s 
college. 

PuitosopnicaL.—J. P. Higman, M.A. 
Trinity college. 

Ruetrornic.— W. Greenwood, M.A. 
Corpus Christi college. 

Locic.—J. Hallewell, M.A. Christ’s 


college. 
June 19. 


Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals for 
the Greek Ode, and for the Greek and 
Latin Epigrams were yesterday adjudged 
as follows :— 

Greet Ovr.—“ In obitum viri admo- 
dum Reverendi Doctissimique Thome 
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Fanshawe Middleton, Episcopi Calcut- 
tensis,” to Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
Trinity college, 

Greek Epricgrau —“ Edy yc propaSijc, 
éoy ToAupadie.” 

Lavin Erignam—“ “Oc gevyer madi 
paxnoera.” to John Wilder, Fellow of 
King’s college. 

Latin Opxe.—“ Africani Caterus De- 
vineti.” No prize adjudged, 

June 23. 


The Annual Prizes of 15 Guineas each, 
given by the representatives in Parlia- 
ment, of this University, for the best 
Dissertations in Latin Prose, were ad- 
judged as follows: 

Senior Bacuerors.—“ Quenam sunt 
Ecclesiz Legibus Stabilite Beneficia, et 
Qua Ratione maximé Promovenda?” 
Alfred Oljivant, B.A. Trinity college. 

No second Prize adjudged. 

Mippre- Bacnetors.—* Qui Fructus 
Historia Ecclesiastice Studiosis Perci- 
piendi sunt?” C. E. Kennaway, St. John’s 
college; G. Long, B.A. Trinity college. 

The Porson Prize for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse, was adjudged to B. H, 
Kennaway, St. John’s coliege.—Subject, 
Hen. VIII. Act. V. Scene 6. beginning 
with “ This royal infant,” and ending 
with, © And so stand fix’d.” 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Lory Bisuor ef Norwicu, in that 
Cathedral, on Sunday, May 25, the 
Following yentlemen were ordained. 
Deacons.—F. P. Baker, B.A. Caius 

College ; J. Baker, Trinity Hall; E.R. 

Beevor, Corpus Christi college ; C. H. 

Bennett, Trinity college ; H. W. Blake, 

Corpus Christi college; E. G. Blyth, 

Christ’s college ; C. H. Browne, Corpus 

Christi college ; J. T. Burt, Caius college ; 

G. Chessunt, Corpus Christi college ; Lord 

G. H. S. Churchill, Emanuel college ; T. 

Collyer, St. John’s college; R. M. Cre- 

mer, Corpus Christi college; C. M. 

Doughty, Caius college ; R. Farnell, St. 

Peter’s college ; G. Gage, St. John’s col- 

lege; G. A. F. Hart, Christ’s college ; T. 

Heath, Clare Hall; J. R- Hopper, Christ’s 

college ; W. C. Maddon, Queen’s college ; 

D. R. L. Moxon, Catherine Hall; G. B. 

Moxon, Corpus Christi college; W. F. 

Patteson, Trinity college; C. F. Ran- 

worth, Sidney college ; and C. Reynolds, 

Caius college, Cambridge. M. Seaman. 

G. H. Webster, Queen’s college ; and W. 

H. Wilkinson, St. dohn’s college, Cam- 

bridge. 

Priests.—R. Andrews, Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge ; J. R. Barker, Trinity 
college, Dublin. J. A. Barron, T. Beck- 
with, Corpus Christi college ; B. Bowles, 
Clare-hall; A. E. L. Bulwer, Pembroke- 
hall; and W. B. Clarke, Jesus college, 
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Cambridge; J. Cooper. T. H. Copeman, 
St. John’s college; and N. Creer, Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. J.T. Davies. 
E. Edwards, Jesus college; G. L. W. 
Fauquier, Pembroke-hall; C. Hatch, 
King’s college; and P. Holmes, Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. A. Jenour. 
W. C. Leach, and G. Lucas, Trinity 
college ;C.D. Maitland, Catharine-hall, 
and J, C. Matchett, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; G. Munford, Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford ; G. Pitt, and E. Postle, Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; T. Quarles, Exeter 
college ; and G, Smalley, Trinity college, 
Oxford. G. Stewart, and J. Stewart. H. 
Studd, Caius college; and W. T. Wor- 
ship, Jesus college, Cambridge. 


By the Bisuor of Peterroroven, on the 
same day, in the Cathedral Church of 
that city. 

Deacoxs.—T. Mercer, Trinity col- 
lege ; and W. Mousley, Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests.—J. Ford, Oriel college; and 
J. C. Jenkins, and R. Roche, Lincoln 
college, Oxford; W. Turner, St. John’s 
college; and R. Williams, Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge. 


By the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lorp 
Bisuor of Oxrorp, at Christ Church, 
on the same day. 

Deacons.—R. A. Musgrave, Trinity 
college, Cambridge. W. Colston. C. Har- 
bin, and W. Harding, Wadham college ; 
H. W. Buckley, Merton college ; H. A. 
Pye, Magdalen college ; O. Jenkins, Jesus 
college; B. D. Hawkins, Pembroke-col- 
lege ; C. C. Clerke, Christ Church ; R.C. 
Coxe, Worcester college; J. Linton, 
Magdalen college; F.8. Newbold, Brase- 
nose college; and W. Harrison, Christ 
Church, Ozford. . 

Parissts.—W. B. Thomas, Pembroke 
college; T. V.« Durell, Christ Church ; 
and H.J. Dawes, Edmund-hall, Oxford. 
C. Radford. W. Kay, Magdalen-college ; 
L. Lewellin, and J. R. Holcombe, Jesus 
college; A. Johnson, Wadham college ; 
R. Bracken, Queen’s college; C. W. W. 
Eyton, Jesus eollege; F. Gambier, Ali- 
Souls’ college ; T. C. Percival, R. Palmer, 
W. F. Lioyd, and H. Wellesley, Christ 
Church; W. 8. Cole, Worcester college ; 
G. Rooke, Merton college; P. Aubin, 
Jesus college; and J. P. Roberts, New 
college, Oxford. F. Horsley. 

By the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lory 
Bisuop of GLoucesTER, in that Cathe- 
dral, on the same day. 

Deacons.'— J. Shackleton, Pembroke 
college; J. Edwards, Worcester college ; 
T. Jones, Wadham college ; S. Lloyd, 
Magdalen college ; L. G. G. Dryden, Lin- 
coln college ; W. Millner, St. Alban-hall ; 
G. S. Prior, Queen’s college ; and T. Fur- 
neaux, Magdalen-hall, Oxford. 

Paruiests.—A. Helicar, Trinity-college, 
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Oxford ; and W. Pashley, St. John’s col- 

lege, Cambridge. 

On Monday, May 26, by the Bisuor of 
HeReEForD, in the Chapel of St. Mary’s 
College, Winchester. 

Deacons. — Hon. G. S, Cocks, B, 

Twisleton, and G. Deane. 
Priests.—W. B. Lee, and R. Roberts, 

New college, Oxford. 


On Sunday, June 22, by the Lornp Bisnor 
of Bristox, in Christ college chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Deacons.—J. Gedge, M.A. Jesus col- 
lege, (by Let. Dim. from Br. of Lincoxn ;) 
and W. Hicks, B.A. Maydalen college, (by 
Let. Dim. from Be. of Exy.) 


BERKSHIRE. 


Married, at East Hendred, the rev. W. 
J. Kerrich, M.A. prebendary of Sarum, 
rector of Paulesbury, Northamptonshire, 
and formerly fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, to Emma Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the late C. W. Wapshare, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

Died, in the 84th year of his age, the 
rev. James Birch, B.D. rector of Great 
Wishford, vicar of Ashbury, and late fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford. The 
vicarage ot deibess is in the gift of the 
president and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.—By the rev. Dr. Cotton, at 
Chicheley, Newport Pagnell, the rev. 
Richard French Laurence, M.A. Fellow 
of Pembroke college, Oxford, and Sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian, to Barbara, 
only surviving daughter of the rev. W. 
Cotton, of Chicheley. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. R. Y. Keays, 
M.A. of Pew-hill-house, near Chippen- 
ham, to Fanny, second daughter of Lt.- 
Colonel Tuffnell, of Lackham-house. 

Married.—At Chatteris, by the rev. C. 
Simeon, M.A. the rev. R. E. Hankinson, 
of Walpole, St. Peter’s, Norfolk, to Su- 
sannah Mary Anne; and the rev. M. 
Boswell, of Southgate, Middlesex, to 
Dorothea, daughters of the rev. Dr. 
Chatfield, vicar of Chatteris. 


CHESHIRE. 
Died.— The rev. R. Barlow, incumbent 
of Lower Peover and Tubley. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Married.—At Dartmouth, the rev. Mr. 
Hoekin, to Miss Langworthy, only 
daughter of the late Alfred Sharke Lang- 
worthy, esq. of Modbury. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. G. W. Chard, vicar 
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of Blandford, to Elizabeth Frances, el- 
dest daughter of the late rev. Thomas 
Diggle, rector of Tarrant-Hinton. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Died.—The rcv. D. Fearon, vicar of 
Painswick. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Died,—At Hereford, aged 24, years, the 
rev. Thomas Edward Duncumb, B.A. of 
Exeter college, and eldest son of the rev. 
John Duncumb, rector of Abbey Dore, 
and vicar of Mansel Lacy, in that county. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Married.— At Childwall, by the rev. 
Samuel Kent, the Rev. John A. Cramer, 
M.A. Student of Christ church, Oxford, to 
Harrict, second daughter of the late John 
Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Died.—At Asfordby, near Melton Mow- 
bray, aged 80 years. the rev. T. B. Bur- 
naby, rector of Asfordby and Ashby Fol- 
ville, and for many years in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the County. He 
was formerly of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1766, M.A, 1769. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Died.—At South Willingham, the rev. 
R. Curtois, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Luddington and Ludford. 

The rev. W. Jackson, rector of Net- 
tleton, vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of Heinswell. 

At Mumby, near Alford, aged 84, the 
rev. G. Hogarth, vicar of Mumby and 
Hogsthorpe. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Married.—At St. Ann’s, the rev. E. 
Sidney, B.A. to Eliza, daughter of J. 
Vaughan, Esq. 

At Twickenham, the rev. George John 
Trevor Spencer, of University college, 
Oxford, son of the Hon. Wm. Robert 
Spencer, to Harriet Theodora, daughter 
of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 

At St. Pancras New church, the rev. 
Henry Trimmer, B.A. of Exeter college, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of James Dea- 
con, esq. of Russel-place, Fitzroy-square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
rev. R. Bracken, Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, to Henrietta Harriett, eld- 
est daughter of the late D. Campbell, 
esq. of Bedford-square. 

Died.—At the vicarage house, St. Ste- 
phen’s, Coleman-street, the rev. T. Twigg, 
vicar of that parish. 

At Hampton, aged 25, the rev. C. Jep- 
son, B.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
curate of Heighton, near Lincoln, 
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NORFOLK. 

Married.—At St. Michael at Plea 
Church, Norwich, the rev. Ralph Baker, 
to Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late rev. G. Beevor, rector of Wilby 
and Hargham. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. Richard Haygarth, 
vicar of Stapleford, to Elizabeth Catha- 
rine, only daughter of the late Samuel 
Leach, esq. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Married —The rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D. 


regius professor of Hebrew, and canon 
of Christ church, Oxford, to Sophia Ca- 
tharine, eldest daughter of the rev. J. 
Parsons, of St. Alban Hall. 

The rev. James Tripp, of Up Waltham, 
to Miss Eliza Harvey, grand-daughter to 
the date Gen. Harvey, and niece to J. H. 
Tilson, Esq. of Watlington Park. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. Edwin Sidney, 
B.A. of St. John’s college, Cambridge, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Vaughan, 
esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Died.—Suddenly, aged 74, the rev. 
John Cooper, curate of Ellesmere and 
Hordley. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Married.—On Tuesday, 24th of June, 
at Winsham, by the rev. F.J.H. Festing, 
vicar of that parish. The rev. John 
Lempriere, D.D. of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, rector of Meath, and New. 
ton St. Petrock, in the county of 
Down, to Anne, only daughter and heir- 
ess of the late Edward Collingwood, 
esq. captain in his Majesty’s royal navy. 

The rev. W. Edwards to Miss E, Lans- 
down, both of Shepton Mallet. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.— The rey.Edward Whieldon, 
rector of Burslem, and domestic chaplain 
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to the Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnor- 
ris, to Mary, daughter of John Bell, esq. 
of Farley Hall. 


SUFFOLK. 


Died.—Aged 63, the rev. W. Tyson, 
curate of Rumburgh with St. Michael, 
Southelmham, annexed. 

At Shadacre Hall, Shimpling, in the 
69th year of his age, the rev. J. Plampin, 
M.A. rector of Whatfield and Stanstead, 
and formerly fellow and tutor of Jesus 
college, Cambridge.; B.A. 1776, M.A. 
1779. The rectory of Whatfield is in the 
patronage of the Master and Fellows of 
that society. 


SUSSEX. 


Died.—Aged 89, the rev. Richard 
Wadesdon, rector of Fairligh. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—In the 84th year of his age, the 
rev. J. Birch, B.D. rector of Great Wish- 
ford, and vicar of Ashbury, and late Fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford, 

The rev. W. Jackson, rector of Net- 
tleton, vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of Hems-Reading. 


WALES. 


Married.—The rev. D. Edwards, cu- 
rate of Bassalley, to Miss B. Griffiths, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

The rev. J. P. J. Parry, rector of 
Edern, Carnarvonshire, to Margaret, 
only daughter of W. M‘Iyer, esq. of Li- 
verpool. 

The rev. Watkin Price, rector of Kil- 
lybebill, perpetual curate of Languke, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Glamorgan, 


EAST INDIES, 


Died.—At Bombay, the rev. G. Mar- 
tin, M.A. one of the chaplains to the 
East India Company, and vicar of Great 
Ness, Shropshire. 








MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester, by C. J. 
Blomfield, D.D.: at his primary Visita- 
tion, in May 1823, and published at their 
Request. 4to, 2s. 

Bishop ‘Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, se- 
lected and arranged with the Texts of 


Scripture to which they refer. By R. B. 
Exton, Rector of Athelington, Su ffolk. 
1zgmo, 3s. 6d, 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places 
familiarly explained: intended as a Com- 
panion to the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for the Use ef Young Persons. 
i2mo, 4s, 
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St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh, explained 
ina Discourse on 2 Corinthians, xii. 7. 
with a Preface and Notes. By the Rev. 
J.G. Tolley. 2s. 

A Sermon, one of several of the same 
Character and Style, which will probably 
be committed also to the Press, should a 
favourable Reception of it encourage their 
Publication. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Selections from the Book of Proverbs, 


intended as Reading Lessons for the Use of 


Schools, 12mo. 6d. 

The Clergy Vindicated: a Sermon 
preached in the Church of St, Sepulchre, 
Snow Hill, London, on Tuesday, April 
29, 1823; atthe Visitation of the Venera- 
ble J. H. Pott, Archdeacon of London, 
Published hy Desire of the Archdeacon 
and Clergy. By R. Nares, M.A. Rector 
of Allhallows, London Wall, Archdeacon 
of Stafford, &c, &c, 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
Kingston, May 12, 1823. By the Rev. 
W. Rose, M.A, F.R.S. Rector of Becken- 
ham, in Kent, and Carshalton, in Surry. 
Published at the Request of the Clergy. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached May 18, 1823, in 
the Parish Church of St. John, Southwark, 
By the Rev. J. C. Abdy, A.M. Rector 
and Alternate Lecturer of St. George, 
Southwark, 8vo. 1s._ 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy, &c. 
of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, 1823. 
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at the prinrary Visitation of H. K. Bonney, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Chureh of Newark, April 25, at the Visita- 
tion of tne Venerable Archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, by the Rev. J. Bayley, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. is. 6d. 


MEDICINE, 


The Hunterian Oration, delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, on the 14th of Feb. 1823. By 
Sir Wm. Blizard, Knt, President of the 
College, &c. &c. 4to. 6s. 


MISCELLANIES, 


An Epitome of Locke's Essay on the 
Haman Understanding, in Question and 
Answer; for the Use of those who intend 
to euter npon the Study of Metaphysics. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Farmers; or Tales for the Times, 
addressed to the Yeomanry of England. 
By the Author. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

The History of Thomas Martin; or, “a 
little that the righteous man hath is better 
than great riches of the ungodly.” 9d, 

The History of Fauny Mason. “ Not 
with eye service as men-pleasers; but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God, from the heart.”—Ephes, vi. 6. 9d. 








LITERARY IN 


The Rev. Dr. Russel, of Leth, proposes 
to publish, by Subscription, a new Edition 
of Keith’s Catalogue of the Scottish Bi- 
shops ; to add a Life of the Author, and 
continue the Work to the present Time. 
It will form a handsome Volume in Oc- 
tavo, 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, in 
which the literal Sense of the Mosaic Ac- 
count of that Event is asserted and vindi- 
cated, by the Rev. George Holden, will 
be published in a few Days. 


Mr. Nedham has in the Press, “ Corn 
Tables, shewing the Cost of any Number 


TELLIGENCE. 


of Quarters and Bushels, from Ten Shil- 
lings to Kighty Shillings per Quarter.” 


The fifth and sixth Volumes of Dr. 
Miller’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History, are nearly ready for the Press. 
They will comprize a Continuation of the 
History of this Country to the Revolution, 
aud of the Continental States, as near as 
could be done to the same Period: and 
consequently will contain an Analysis of 
all the Details of the Reformation in vari- 
ous Countries ; together with the Progress 
of Policy both at Home and Abroad. 
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We shall detain our readers but 
a few minutes. with our Retrospect 
of the political events of the last 
month—not that they have been 
few, unimportant, or uninteresting, 
but that they are for the most part, 
at the time of our writing this, still 
unfinished ; and we think it better 
to postpone our general observations 
upon them, till,they are brought to 
a close, and have assumed that 
shape, which the Legislature in its 
wisdom shail finally impose upon 
thém, In this state are the Mar- 
riage Act, the English Catholics 
Bill, and the Criminal Law Bills. 

In the first of these measures great 
difficulty has been felt in the Lords, 
as to the mode of preventing clan- 
destine and irregular marriages of 
minors; it is not for us to say or 
think that the diff culty is imaginary, 
but we will venture to say that it 
has been much exaggerated by at- 
tempting to do too much, and by 
not always sufficiently considering 
what means are, or are not, lawful 
to be used for such prevention. So 
long as there are passion, folly, and 
deceit, in the world, so long will 
there be, from time to time, impro- 
per marriages; it is idle to think 
that any law will wholly prevent 
them—it cuts the Gordian Kuot in- 
deed, to say that such marriages 
may be set aside ; but is it lawful 
so to do—legal perhaps it may be, 
for we know no bounds to the legal 
powets of the Legislature ; but all 
things that may be supposed legal, 
are not, therefore, in the higher 
sense of moral and religious fitness, 
lawful, If such a measure were in 
this sense lawful, it ought to have 
the power of placing the parties in 
the sanie state, as if the tye had 
never been contracted; can it do so 
—do not the feelings of our nature 
declare, that the remedy leaves the 
parties (one at least of them) nearly 
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in as blighted, and miserable a con- 
dition, as the disease could have 
reduced them to? As a mode of 
prevention, experience has proved 
it to be ineflicacious—as a mode of 
punishment, its lawfulness is ques- 
tionable, its severity excessive and 
undistinguishing. The same re- 
marks cannot be made upon the 
plan which seems founded on the 
principle of the old statute of Phi- 
lip and Mary. This statute wisely 
cut at the root of those marriages 
which it is most desirable to pre- 
vent and punish; we mean mar- 
riages for the sake of gain, by re- 
moving the temptation, By its pro- 
visions, whoever conveyed away a 
woman child unmarried within the 
age of sixteen, from the possession 
and against the will of her parents, 
or guardians, and contracted matri- 
mony with her, was imprisoned five 
years, or fined at the discretion of 
the court, and she forfeited all her 
lands to her next of kin, during her 
husband’s life. A few slight modi- 
fications of this act seem to us all 
that would be necessary to prevent 
such stolen marriages, so far as they 
are capable of being prevented, 
The rogue would not find his ac. 
count in marrying, if such conse- 
quences followed; and the man of 
honour would shrink from depriving 
the object of his affections of her 
patrimony. 

Of the Dissenter’s Marriage Bill, 
which has been thrown out, we will 
only say, that the principles of the 
Church of England are very ill un- 
derstood by those, who imagine 
that her sons have any desire to im- 
pose unnecessary burthens on the 
consciences of their dissenting bre- 
thren of other persuasions. We are 
sure we speak the sentiments of the 
Church in saying, that we shall 
heartily rejoice if any expedient can 
be found out for their satisfaction 
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448 Notice to Correspondents. 


which shall not violate some prin- 
ciple too important to be surren- 
dered. We have been induced to 
say thus much, in consequence of 
what seemed to us, (to say the least 
of it) a most extraordinary attack 
made by a noble lord on the whole 
bench of Bishops, in the person of 
the venerable Primate. Perhaps it 
was unintentional, as we are sure it 
was unprovoked; perhaps it has 
been repented of, and_ therefore 
may as well be forgotten: but 
these are not times in which wise 
and well meaning men will scatter 
imputations on the Church lightly. 

The Criminal Law Bills, as they 
have passed the House of Commons, 
we own, do not quite satisfy us. By 
thebill, which restrains the frequency 
of passing the sentence of death in 
those numerous cases, in which it 
is never intended to execute it, the 
country gains something—for the 
evil was gross, and cried aloud for 
removal. But the country does not 
gain all it might have gained, and a 
scruple, which appears merely ima- 
ginary, has alone prevented it. To 
have empowered the Judge who 
tried the prisoner to pronounce the 
punishment which should follow, 
immediately after conviction, before 
the same audience, who have lis- 
tened to the detail of the proof, 
would have been leaving the mea- 
sure of punishment in his hand who 
was best qualified to mete it out; 
and would have made the trial a 
striking and useful lesson to the peo- 
ple. Punishment would have con- 
nected itself with guilt, as conse- 
quence with cause. To say that this 
infringes on the prerogative of the 
Crown, is saying nothing—if it does 
so for a good end, no harm is done, 
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for the prerogatives of the Crown 
are only held for the benefit of the 
People—but it does not infringe the 
prerogative—for is not the power of 
the Judge delegated from the Crown 
—does he not represent the Sove- 
reign, act in his name, and exer- 
cise his attributes? In such a case 
we think it needless to recur to pre- 
cedents, but they may be found in 
the reigns of Charles the Second, 
George the Second, and, if we mis- 
take not, George the Third. 

Our objection to the Shop-lifting 
Bill is its nugatoriness ; while it re- 
mains a capital offence to steal 40s. 
in a dwelling-house, and while 
ninety-nine shops in a hundred are 
parts of dwelling-houses, it is idle 
to take away capital punishment 
from shop-lifting, unless you say 
that the statute shall apply even 
where the shop is part of a dwell- 
ing house. Neither in reason do 
we think that the shop and the 
dwelling-house are entitled to the 
same protection—the principles on 
which we throw guards around 
them are evident—the shop is by 
the owner's desire, and for his own 
purpose, thrown open to the resort 
of all the world, there is no pri- 
vacy affected in it, no sanctity at- 
tached to it; we protect it and the 
goods in it, for the security of 
trade—the house is the owner’s re- 
treat, the stranger who enters it for 
an unlawful purpose, commits a 
two-fold invasion, he plunders the 
property which we have not expos- 
ed to his gaze, and he violates the 
sanctity of our domestic circle—we 
protect the house for the comfort 
and security of social and domestic 
life, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We thank ‘* A North Wales Incumbent” for his statement of a ease so 
confirmatory of the opinion that we gave in our last Number, touching 
Easter Offerings.—We thank him also for his other communication, 


J. P, and C. P. W. have been received. 




















